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VAKIOUS MATTERS. 

On another page we reprint from the 
Nineteenth Century a striking article by 
Cardinal Manning. The profound pity, 
the keen feeling of outraged justice, the 
deep sense of human brotherhood, and 
the intense longing for that kingdom of 
God on earth, the hope of which thrilled 
aud nerved the hearts of the early Ciris- 
tians, make this ‘Pleading for the Worth- 
less” of the great Englisn cardinal inspir- 
ing reading despite the glocm of its port- 
raiture of monstrous evils, for which no 
adequate remedy is perceived. With all 
his heart and with ali his soul Cardinal 
Manning feels that there must be a rem- 
He tears down und custs aside those 
pharisiaical” pieas that in the mouths even 
-ofso many of the avowed ministers of 
Christ are used to stifie conscience by justi- 
fving “things as they are.” Even the 
worthiess—this 1s the burden of his touch- 
ing plea—even the worthless; the tramp 
and ihe prostitute, the thief an’ tha 
drunksrd—ithe humaa vermin who 
burrow in underground cellars and hud- 
dic by night in Trafalgar square, 
poor, broken, degraded creatures, from 
whom strength and hope and = self 
respect and self help seem utterly scone— 
even the worthless were once. innocent 
babes, children of God, brought by his 
providence upon his earth, If they are 
worthless, their wortluessness is in at least 
many cases the result of social conditions; 
of that slough of noverty that fosters 


~~ amid l abounding wealth into whieh from 


- Nitory, 


their very birth thev were cast. There 
was once a community, and that nota 
Christian community, in which there was 
room for all, werk for aii, leisure for all, 
plenty for all. Why should this not be in 
a Christian community? 


The international council of women 
which assembled in Washington on Sun- 
day, and the meetings in the previous 
week of the New York state woman suf- 
frage society at which the European deile- 
gates were present, bring up again the 
maiter of the disfranchisement of that 
“better half’ of mankind, who even in 
American states where every tramp can 
vote are debarred from the suffrage. The 
cause of woman suffrage is steadily, 
though slowly and quietly, making prog- 
ress in public opinion. In a large and 
ever widening circle the women who want 
to vote are no longer deemed masculine 
nor the men who would have them vote, 
effeminate. The goal has not been reached 
ard may yet be far off, Lat since tne first 
woman’s rights convention was heid in 
the United States forty years ago, great 
advances have been made. Much of this 
is below the suriace, and shows in a 
changed tone of opinion rather in changed 
laws, but it is none the less real. The pro- 
gress of such reforms is not to be measured 
by the noise they make. It is like the 
progress of 2 quiet stream in undermining 
2 massive wall. The stream flows on, 
month after month and year after year, 
but the great structure yet stands, and to 
one who looks fromm a distance seen's as 
sirong as ever; until some day—when no 


one can predict—and as the resuit per- 
haps of some immediate cause so slight 


that po one can precisely tell what it is, 
the great mass trembles and sways and 
falls. 

“Some parts of the wall have already 
falien. Already ta Wyoming territory 
women have the full suffrage. They 
voted for five years in Washington ter- 
until last year the act under 
wlica their votes were cast was set 
aside by the territorial supreme court 
because of a technicai informality in its 
title. They also voted in Utah until dis- 
franchised ‘by congress in the bigoted 
Edmunds bill. In Kansas they have 
municipal suffrage. Avkansas and Missis- 
Sippi permit them a vote on the liquor 
question. And in fourteen states and four 
territories—viz: Colorado, Indiana, Kan- 
‘gas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 





Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 
-mont, Wisconsin, Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 


New York, Oregon, Ver- 


tana and Washington—they have more or 
jess restricted right of voting on school 
questions. 


The advance of women in respect to- 


higher education, their entrance into the 
eget their larger place in literature, 
abet occupation here and there of public 
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positions, such as Josephine Shaw Lowell 
holds on the New York state board of 
charities, are to some extent results of the 
agitation in favor of equal political rights, 
and certainly tend to quietly promote it. 
So with the increasing employment of 
women in factories, stores, offices, etc. 


This is in itself an evil—the result of 


the growth of unnatural conditions and 
increasing social pressure. But it furnishes 
an obvious and strong argument for the 
extensicn of the suffrage. When women 
must work like men, it isclear that they 
ought to vote like men, 





One thing is noticeable in these recent 
suffrage convenlions. Women have learned 
to conduct meetings without men. In the 
meetings in this city, and in thelarger and 
more important gatherings at Washington, 
not a man—cither of the long haired or 
short haired varicty—appeared on the 
stage or assisted in the pruceedings in any 
other way than that of Ustener, with the 
privilege of putting something in the col- 
lection baskets, carried around by women. 
No man was even called on to make a 
prayer or give a benediciion. Six ‘“‘rev- 
erends” assisted at the opening meetizg in 
Washington on Sunday last, but every 
one of them was 2 woman. Nor have the 
meetings been any the worse on account 
of this exclusion of the bearded sex. They 
have shown not only a high order, but a 
great variety of talent. 

The notion of the intellectual inferiority 
of women is in fact quietly but steadily 
meiting away. That women intellectually 
differ from imen is, of course true, and 
must remain true. But this difference does 
not necessarily imply inferiority. “If I can- 
not carry forests on my back, neither can 
you crack a nut.” And even in matters in 
which men are generally considered su- 
perior, women, with the larger opportuni- 
ties now opening to them, sre constantiy 
giving evidences of their ability. An 
illustration of this, so strixing as to be 
ludicrous, was given last week at Harvard 
University, where the highest of the 
Bowdoin prizes, $160, was awarded to FE. 
B. Pearson for an essay on “The Roman 
Senate under the Empire.” But Mr. E. B. 
Pearson not being forthcoming, it was dis- 
covered that the author of the essay was 
Miss E. B. Pearson—only a*woman” and 
onlvastudentin the “annex,” to whiel 
female students have been admitted as 
a compromise between the old fogyism 
that would keep them out altogether and 
the rising dernand for their admission to 
the university. Sesiug she was merely a 


etident of the-wenanay—th eware of | the: 


$100 had to be reconsidered, and Miss 
Pearson got only $59. But she made a 
point for her sex, all the same, and the 
joke of the maiter is that the chairman of 
the ccmmmittee who awarded the prize— 
Professor Terry—had opposed the institu- 
tion of the “annex” on the ground of 
female inczpacity for hard study! 


Says the Londen Church Reformer: 


Any of cur readers who are tempted to 
think that they are overworking themscives 
in the cause of God and the people might con- 
venicntly make the following list of lectures 
the subject of a Lenten meditation. We have 
made a note during the past morth of such 
lectures delivered by Miss Helen Yaytor, on 
the land question, as we happen to have heard 
of through the newspapers or otherwise, and 
we print them here “to encourage the otkers” 
{or to make the others duly ashamed of them- 
selves, as the case may be). Here, then, is 


the list: 
February 2, Southsea; 4%, Hulls 10, Sunder- 
land; Newcastle 13, facteshead; 14, 


Seaton Deltava!; 15, Morr th; 16, Jarrow: 17, 
Prudhoe; 18 and 19, W imeton: : ru Carlisle. 


Had we been abic to get a fuli list of Miss 
Taytor’s lectures the above would probably 
have been greatly extended. These lectures 
Were mostly given on bebalf of the English 
land restoration league, but it is also well 
known that Miss Taylor is doing a grea 
work for education and for women’s rights. 
We leave to others the task of explaining 
how it is that a woman whose lectures are 
molding the political opinions of thousands of 
enfranchiscd men is not considered worthy to 
be trusted with a vote. 

It may, indeed, well be doubted whether 
there is any man in En:rland who, with- 
out the advantages of official position and 
party leadership, has approached in ex- 
tent and effectiveness the work in liberal- 
izing thought that Miss Taylor has been 
doing for years. And while we have not 
in this country any woman who holds 
quite the same positfon in the gcnerai re- 
form movement as Miss Taylor does in 
England, and none who with the same 
power aud eloquence and influence has 
taken up the fundamental question of the 
relation of labor to land, we have a large 
number of women who, in special lines— 
as for instance, Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony in the suffrage movement and Miss 
Willard in the temperance movement— 
haye shown the power of women to or- 
ganize and effectively agitate. 





All such women have their influence— 
their inability to vote cannot deprive 
them of that. But the main argument for 
woman suffrage, to my mind, is not that it 
will enable women to vote, but that it 
will lead women to think. In all questions 
of politics—that is to say, in all questions 
of law and government—women have as 
direct and as vital an interest as men. If 
times are hard and wages low, must not 
women stint and strain and worry and 
slave? If people are crowded into narrow 
tenement rooms, and children die by thou- 
sands before their time, upon which sex 
does the discomfort and pain most bit- 
terly fal? It is true that women cannot 
fight, or, rather, that it is not the custom 





of civilized nations to drag or bribe them 
into armies or navies for the purpose of 
standing ready to wound and kill each 
other. But for every man who wears a 
uniform is there not some woman, his 
natural complement, left at home to get 


along as best she can? And do the losses, 


the wastes, the agonies of war, fall more 
lightly on women than on men? If one 
sex must shed blood, are not the tears of 
the other often bitterer than blood? 

But with this direct and vital interest in 
public questions, women, not being called 
upon to pass upon such questions, are ac- 
customed to regard them as beyond their 
sphere, and if they think of them at all to 
think of them flippantly. And this dispo- 
sition of one-half of our people must exert 
a powerful influence upon the other half. 

I do not regard women as the down 
trodden sex. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that the influence of women upon men 
wherever they care to exercise that influ- 
ence, is anutural fact, and that the power 
which maintains laws and customs op- 
pressive to women is to be looked for 
rather in feiainine than in masculine 
opinion. Clearly this is the case 
with our restriction of the suffrage to 
male citizens. <All that the advocates of 
woman suffrage have to do is to convert 
their own sex. Whenever a majority of 
the women of the Uniled States want to 
vote, a majority of the men will vote to 
have them vote. But in the mean time, 
men take a Jess intellizent iuterest in pub- 
lic affairs because of the little intelligent 
interest that women take. The conserva- 
tism that springs from the indisposition to 
think; the neglect of general interests 
which arises from failure ito appreciate 
how powerfully general interests affect 
individual interests, are largely reflected 
from the opinion of women into the opia- 
ion of men. Does not this account for 
much of the sluggishness and flippancy of 
our thought upon the most important 
public questions? Does it not account for 
much of the difficulty in getting the 


‘ masses to realize the relation between bad 







national government 


lasvs und hard times? Does it not largely 
account for that dull, stolid conservatism 
which is the greatest ones in the way 
of all reform? 


The gain in w oman ‘guffraee’ would not 
meraiy be that it would bring into play, in 
the direction of public affairs and the set- 
lement of social questions those qualities 
of the feminine mind and character com- 
plementary to the masculine mind and char- 


acter, but that it would interest in public 
Questions the mothers, sistets, sweethearts, 


wives and daughters of men, and as a con- 
sequence bring to these questions more of 
the attention, the thought and the con- 
science of men themselves, And that more 
attention, more thought and more con- 
science should be devoted to public affairs, 
is the imperative necessify of an advanc- 
ing civuizaticn. The tendency of increas- 

ing population and growing cities, the 
tendency of all the inventions and im- 
provements that now so rapidly succeed 
each other, is to increase the relative im- 
portance of generalinieresis, and to require 


quicker intelligence and higher conscience 


for the management of public affairs. 





Elder F. W. Evans, head of the Shaker 
community, has issued a littie pamphlet, 
in which he overhauls the New Yor! 
Tribune for ts many sins and gives 
Whitelaw Reid some good instruction in 
the wavs of righteousness. The Shakers, 
by the bye, are primarily spiritualists, and 
their: name does not come from the 
religious dance which is one of their 
modes of worship, but from the fact, as 
they say, that when a man joins the 
Shakers the spirilual infiuences take hold 
of him and shake him us a terrier dces a 
rut until they shake the evil out of 
him. Elder Evans, representing those 
who have undergone this operation, 
wants every one to have an inalienable 
homestead, that they may during the 
period of their earthly life have a firm 
foothold upon the earth. He also wants to 
xbolish alcoholic drinking, custom houses, 
army, navy, forts and arsenals, soldiers, 
lawyer$, ductors, priests and speculators— 
most of wliich at least could well be 
spared. And he not only wants full 
woman suffrage—for the essential equality 
of male and female is one of the funda- 
mentai tenets of Shakerism—-but he in- 
Sisis Lhat there is no sense in our dual 
legislatures us at present constituted; and 
that one house ought to be composed ot 
Women and the other of men. 





Here is a point for the consideration of 
the advocates of woman's rights. Its agi- 
tation would have the incidental advan- 
taze of calling public attention to the 
worse than -uselessness of our present di- 
vision of legislative powers. Our senates 
and assemblies are in reality copies of the 
British parliament, with its house of 
tords and house of commons. Unfortu- 
nately for us, however, one house has not 
dwarfed and absorbed the power of the 
other, as in Great Britain, but in our 
States, asin the legislature of the nation, 
one house can neutralize the other. There 
issome reason for this division of congress, 
the senate affording an equal represeuta- 
tion to the states, irrespective of their 
population, while the house represents 
the people. But the inconvenience 
and injustice of such  represeniation 
are becoming more apparent as our 
becomes more 
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and more the government of a nation 
and less and less that of a league, 
and as the disproportion between the 
populations of states steadily increases. 
In our state legislatures, if any reason at 
all can be assigned for the division, it is 
simply that of dividing power and pro- 
viding in one house a check upon the 
other. But all experience shows that the 
result of this is merely a division of 
responsibility which distracts attention 
and removes the representative from the 
control of public opinion, while the differ- 
ence between the members of the tio 
houses as to the times of election and 
fength of terms also serves to diminish 
party responsibility. One of the remark- 
able things in American journalism to- 
day is the little space that is given to the 
proceedings of our state legislatures and 
our national congress. The majority of 
the people.of New York know no more of 
what is being done in the “law mill” at 
Albany than the mass of the people of 
China know of what is being done in the 
Pekin boards, and the American congress 
has almost ceased to be a forum from 


which a: statesman may speak to 
the nation. A bit of scandal or a 
disgusting crime gets more atten- 


tion in our daily papers than a con- 
gressional debate on the most important 
subject. Other causes have undoubtedly 
contributed to this result, but there can be 
no question that the duality of our legisla- 
tures has something to do with it. Every 
Liuportant measure must be fought over 
twice. Its fate in one house by no 
nieaus determines its fate in the other. 
Thus public attention tires in the need- 
less strain of watching struggles that 
inay be of no consequence. A single 
house would call more attention to its acts, 
would attach more responsibility to its 
mernbers and to the dominant party, and 
would unquestionably tend to bring to our 
lawmanking a higher standard of charac- 
erand talent. 

But if we must have two houses, then 
by all means let us adopt the Shaker sug- 
gestion and fill one with women and the 
other with men. 





The voters of Rhcde Island are, on April 
4, to pass upon what is known as the 
Bewen amendment, which proposes to so 
chunge the state constitution as to accord 
the suffrage to male cilizens of foreign 
birth upon the terms on which it is 
now exercised by other male citizens. The 
ainencment leaves intact the requirement. 


ofa gvall tax from voters who have paid 
“nO. rer EINES, and of a property tax trom 


voters for members of a city council or on 
any question of city taxation or ‘expend- 
iture. Though'far from coming up to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the amendment is a step in the 
right direction and ought to be adopted. 
Whether it will be adopted is another 
question, since not only are those who are 
disfranchised by the present constitution 
debarred from voting, but the amendment 
to be adopted must receive a three-fifths 
vote. 





There are not wanting strong superficial 
reasons for keeping up the vestrictions of 
the Rhode Island constitution. They un- 
doubtediy exciude a considerable purchas- 
able vote and would do the same in all our 
great cities. But that there is all over the 
country such a considerable purchasable 
vote dces not impair the validity of the 
American declaration that governments 
can only justly devive their powers from 
the consent of the governed. That there 
a vote that can be readily intimidated 
and easily bought is partly due to bad 
elective methods, but in greater part is the 
result of that unjust distribution{of wealth 
which breeds demoralizing poverty. There 
is a substratuin of sound sense in the idea 
that no one ought to vote unless he has 
some interest in the community. But 
under a just condition of things every 
citizen would have a real and tangible in- 
terest in the community. 








The St. Louis Republican is growing 
alarmed atthe rapid progress of landlord- 
ism in the United States. Carefully ex- 
plaining that it makes no reference to 
landlordism in cities and towns, which it 
declares ‘is universal and has always been 
recognized as useful and not inconsistent 
with public prosperity, it *‘just goes” for 
landlordism in the country: 


The landlord is rapidly becoming an Ameri- 
ean institution. It was fondis believed fer a 
long Lime thet the landlord was an adjunct 


term, and that he cculd neither flourish nor 
tame rcot in the free scil of the great republic. 
This belief is being gradually dissipated. Al- 
ready landlordisin is flourishing to a trouble- 
some extent in Ulincis, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, California and Colorado, and 
the system has been planted in other states 
aud territeries, and will be seen and felt in 
the near tuture if something is not done to 
check its growth. Under this system the 
agriculturists are quasi-slaves, and the culti- 
vutors of the fields little more than peons. 
All are familiar with the results of landlord- 
ismin Ireland. The story bas been told a 
hundred times, and few Americans witbhold 
sympathy trom the people of Ireland strug- 
gling to shake off the baneful grip of the land- 
lord. But while we pretend to abhor the sys- 
tem on the other side of the Atlantic, it is 
rather strange that we shut our eyes to its 
propagation and growth right here at home. 


Soitis. Itis also rather strange that 
eyes like the Repubiican’s should be ut- 
terly closed to the evils of landlordism ‘ 
cities and towns,” and should only be so 
far open to the evils of landlordism in the 
country as to discern the “foreign land- 
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lord.” For this is all that its diatribe 
against landlordism amounts to. 


Millions of acres in Texas, California and 
Colorado are owned by British noblemen, and 
these vast estates are being peopled With 
hardy azriculturists, who will cultivate the 
fields, build houses 2nd increase the value of 


the property without any corresponding bene- 


fit to themselves. As fast as they increase 
the value of the laids their rents will be in- 
creased, and when they refuse to pay ex- 
horbitant prices the courts and sheriifs will 
be called to the landlord’s assistance and the 
tenant will be driven from his home with all 
the anguish and ceremony attending evictions 
in Jreland or Scotland. Already evictions 
have become familiar in Ilinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

Then, of course, the Republican des- 
cants upon the horrible wickedness of 
Lord William Scully in buying land in 
Iiinois and Iowa, and treating that land 
as the laws of Illinois and Iowa entitle 
him to—as though it were his own. It tells 
with evident approval how, when in 1870, 
he inaugurated an eviction campaign on 
his estate at Baliycoohey, in the county of 
Tipperary, ‘“‘the first house he came to 
was loaded, so to speak, and he received 
several doses of buckshot and a couple of 
bullets.” 

“The eviction campaign,” says the Re- 
pnblican, “stopped suddenly, and when 
Scully recovered he sold his estate in Tip- 
perary and invested in lands in Illinois and 
Iowa, He has introduced the same cus- 
toms in this country that made him the 
scourge of the south of Ireland and re- 
sulted in driving him out of his native 
land.” 

‘‘How long,” the Republican asks, ‘shall 
such landlords as Scully be tolerated in 
this country?’ If they are, it continues, 
‘it will not be long until the farmers will 
use shotguns to pay their debts, and the 
rural homes of America will be fortresses 
to-day and the centers of squalid poverty 
to-morrow.” 

This is hinting ata pretty strong remedy, 
especially in a paper which is horrified at 
the idea of the single tax. Butitis a bad 
disease, the Republican thinks: 

Landlordism is the seed of poverty and dis- 
content. It begets anarchy, socialism, com- 
munism, robbery and murder. It is not a 
native of this country, nor can if ever be 
made to harmonize with American institu- 
tions and American ideas. 

Therefore, continues the Republican, if 
“Jandlordism is tolerated at all it ought to 
be a native article, founded on existing 
conditions and consistent with American 
ideas regarding the ri¢hts of man.” 

Itis to be hoped that the Republican 

will in some. future. issue explain just 






forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
and will also explain why it is so much 
nicer to be rack-rented and evicted by 
one’s own countryman than by a a for- 
eigcner. But before if again suggests, 
even by indirection, the shooting of alien 
faders or the repeal of ‘alien land 
laws,” whatever they may be, it might 
be well for itto note what our American 
land laws really are, and in what they 
differ from those atrocious laws which are 
in force in Ballycoohey, in the county of 
Tipperary and the kingdom of Ireland. 
Here is a comparison between Irish land 
laws and American land laws, taken from 
an article in Home Knowledge, by F. T. 
Jones, a lawyer of experience in three 
countries—Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. It cannot fail to be in struc- 
to those Americans who are constantly 
of the atrocity of 


tive 
rriting and speaking 
Trish land laws: 


1. In Ireland, under an act passed over a 

hundred years ago, trees planted by a ten- 
a for fourteen years or upward belong to 
the tenant. In the United States, to this 
hour, they belong to the landlord; an out- 
going tenant cannot remove a shrub or ever 
pluck a flower planted by himself. 

. In Ireland al! improvements made by the 
tenant belong to him. In nearly all the 
United States they belong ta the landlord. 
If one doubts this let him lease a farm for 
five years, say on Long island, and builda 
$10,000 country residence on it. He will be a 
wiser but much sadder man whea he wakes 
up one fine morning and finds that his costly 
Mansion belongs to ) his landlord. 

3. In Ireland, before a tenant is evicted for 
non-payment of rent, the landlord has to give 
forty-eight hours’ notice to the relieving 
officer, who is to provide shelter for the 
evicted family out of the poor rates. If the 
landlord neglects this duty he is liable to a 
penalty of £20 ($100.) In every state of the 
Union, when a tenant is evicted, he and his 
family are thrown out into the road without 
more ado and left to shift for themselves as 
they best can. 

4. In Ireland, a tenant evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent can redeem his holding at any 
time within six months after the date of his 
eviction. In none of the United States. has a 
tenant any such right; in them a tenant once 
evicted is evicted forever. 

5. In Ireland, a tenant evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent can, within six months, sell his 


interest in his holding, either by private sale 


or by public auction, pay nis rent out of the 
proceeds and pccket the balance, and the } 
landlord is obliged to accept the purchaser us 
tenant or pay him “compensation for dis- 
turbance.” This compensation is definitely 
fixed by statute and amounts to from one to 


seven years’ rental, according to the value of. 


the halding. In none of the United States 
hus an evicted tenant any such right; he has 
ho interest to sell. In Ireland, this tenant’s 
interest, or tenant right as it is called, is 
readily salable for ten, twenty, forty, -or, in 
some cases, a hundred years’ purchase of the 
reutal. It is now, in fact, more valuable and 


far more readily salable than the Jandlord’s 


interest, which, indeed, for some years past, 
has been almost if not quite unsalable to. any 
one except the tenant. 

6. In Ireland, it is expressly provided by 
law thut no rent shall be charged upon the 
tenant’s improvements. There is no such 
provision in any one of the United States. 


An American landlord can charge what rent 
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sistent with those “American ideas re- | 
garding the rights of. man” that are set 
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wages high? If it &, why halt here? If it 


PROPRIETOR. 


he pleases, whether on his tenant’s improve- 
ments or otherwise. 

%. In Ireland, a landlord can distrain for 
only one vear’s arrears of rent. In most of 
the United States he can distrain for five or. 
six years’ arrears. . : 

8 In Ireland, a landlord who wishes to re- 
sume possession of his property for the pur- 
pose of using it himself is obliged to give his 
tencnt a year’s notice to quit and to pay him 
“compensation for disturbance,” as above 
mentioned, such compensation te-be paid be- 
fore the tenzat can be obliged to vacate. In 
mosi of tlie United States the tenant im such 
case gets only three months’ notice to quit; | 
in some only one or {wo months... Ja the city 
of New York, under the most common form 
of tenancy, the tenant gets just five days? 
notice to “get out.” In no state of the 
Union does the tenant get a single cent of 
“compensation,” whether for “disturbance? 
or otherwise. 

9. In Ireland, a tenant whose rent is raised 
ean either sell bis tenant right and compel 
the landlord to pay him the “depreciation i in 
its value caused by the increase of rent, or he 
can vacate and compel the landlord. to pay 
him “compensation for disturbance,” asabova 
mentioned. In no state of the Union has a 
tenant any such rights. 

10. In Ireland, a tenant who thinks his. rent 
too high can apply to commissioners ap- 
pointed by the government and zeta “fair 
rent” fixed, and the landlord cannot: raise 
this ‘judicial rent,” as it.is called, for fifteen 
years. If the landlord, at the end of the 
fifteen years, raises the rent, the tenant can 
again apply to havea fair rent fixed, which 
remains for another period of fifteen 
years. No such provision enabling a tenant 
to get a fair rent fixed exists in any state of 
the Union. No act, indeed, containing suck 
a provision could be passed in this country. 
It would be unconstitutional. Congress could 
not pass it, because it would be a violation of 
states’ rights, and no state could pass it, be 
cause the constitution prohibits any state 
from passing a “law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” . 

ll. In Ireland, a tenant evicted for the non- 
payment of an “exorbitant rent” can compel 
the landlord to pay him. ‘compensation for 
disturbance,” as above mentioned. In nona 
of the United States has a tenant any sach 
right. Such a thing as “exorbitant rent” ig 
unknown to the law in this country. Herea 
landlord can charge what rent he pleases, 
and, if the tenant agrees to it, the landlord 
can compel him to pay it or evict him with- 
out more: ado, and a tenant so evicted has no 
right te any compensation whatever against 
the landlord. : 

12. In Ireland, a tenant agreeing with his 
landlord for the purchase of his holding can 
borrow the whole purchase money from the 
imperial government, repaying the same, 
with interest at four per. cent, in small an- 
nual instaliments. spread over forty-nine 
years, these irstallments being about twenty 
per cent less than his rental. The Irish ten- 
ant, therefore, can in this way improve his. 
position at once to the extent.of twenty per 
cent, with the further prospect.of all Habiity 
ceasing at the end of forty-nine! years, in- 
stead. of continuing dndebuitely, as. it. wil 
while he remains a tenant. In the United 


Biates a tenant wishing to parchese his hold-~ 
=z calnus-v0lrow a ceus irom the govera- © 


‘ment. He has. to raise the money himsel/,. 
pay a large sum down, and the balance in a 
few years, with interest, not at four per cent, 
but at six er seven per cent. 


Is it any wonder that Irish landlords are 












learning that itis better to have estates 


here than estates in Ireland? 





Mr. Breckinr idge of. Kentucky, ae 
being an absolute free trader, is a respecter 
of the ricchts of property, has, introduced 
in the house a duplicate of the Chase copy- 

right bill, already on its way in the senate. 
Committee hearing has been had, and there 
is a fair prospect of . the bill becoming Jaw 
at this session, and of the American privi-. 
lege of stealing from foreigners being cons 
siderabiy diminished. It is thouch, after 
all, a poor cat of a bill, and. the fact that 
the hopes of its passage are based on 
the support of publishers and printers 
as well as authors is anything but com- 
plimentary to our national character. Did 
we as 2 nation really respect the command 
“Phou shalt not. steal,” we should lone 
azo have accorded to foreign authors, 
without question or stipulation, the same 
rights o£ p®operty in their literary pro- 
ductions that we accord to our own citi- 
zens. The Chase-Breckinridge bill is bet- 
ter than nothing, and will protect foreign 
authors who have won reputation or pos-_ 
sess money; but its requirement that to 
take advantag: ge of it foreizn authors’ 
works must be published simultaneously 
here from type set in the United States 
will make it useless to many foreign au- 
thors. Take, for instance, such men ag 
myself and such books as ‘Progress and 
Poverty.” Had I been a “‘foreigner”® J 
could never have secured an American 
copyright under this law, since it was as 
much as I could do to gett the type set: in 
one. country. 





The requirement that to be copyrighted 
a book must be set up in this country is an 
amendment introduced at the suggestion 
of 2 committee sent on to Washington by 
the typographical unions of New York and 
Philadelphia. Itisa good illustration of 
protectionism. Books are now almost» 
universally printed from plates, of which, 
after the type is set up, any number of 
duplicates can be taken at small cost. Ifa. 
book is to be printed in two or more 
places the cheapest way ef course is 
to have the type sep up in one 
place, and have duplicates sent to the 
other places. The amendment procured 
by the printers will in the: case ef books 

copyrighted by foreign authors prevent 
advantage being taken of this labor saving — 
device, and compel, even when it is utterly - 
needless, the type to beset again in this. 
country. The object is, of course, to make: 
more work for American printers—to come 
pel the doing of pupae work, 








Now, is this ‘the way to help labor? Is 
this the way to increase wealth and make 






































going to do American compositors any 


geal good to compel the unnecessary re- 


ad 


getting of foreign books by forbidding the 
use of foreign plates, how much more 


"good it would do them to prohibit the use 
 @f plates altogether, and thus compel—as 


was the old method before the days of 
-stereotyping—the resetting of a book 
with every new edition. If the 
gmportation of a few foreign plates 
will injure American printers, bow 


- enormously greater is the injury inflicted 


wpon them by permitting the manufac- 
ture of plates here? And on the same 
principle we ought certainly to prohibit the 
use of power presses. If it be good policy 
‘to make as much work as possible, con- 
sider how much work would be made by 
compelling the printing, not only of all 
our beoks, but all our papers, on the o!d 
hand press. This would be something 
worth while in the way of ‘making 


work,” for to print from type and 
- by the hand press such editions as 


gome of our great papers print daily 
‘avould require the employment of four to 
ten thousand men for each paper. And 
then consider how much more work would 
be made if these papers were required to 
be folded by hand and carried to their des- 
‘Ginafion on hand carts? 

But in fact, on the same principle that 
carried the typographical committee to 
‘Washington, and procured the insertion 
“of the amendment, printers themselves 
ought to be prohibited. For printing it- 
self is a labor saving device. Consider 

if no printing were permitted, and every 
copy of a book or paper had to be written 
out, bow much more employment would 
be furnished; how much more work made? 


To carry out the protective principle to 
its logical conclusion would be to destroy 
every machine, to prohibit every labor- 
saving device; to teur up every railroad 
track, to cut every telegraph wire. It 
would, in short, be to bring civilization to 
barbarism. 

I submit to printers and to all other men 
who earn their bread by their daily toil, 
whether there is any hope for labor in a 
policy which cannot be carried out. In 
parleying with protection are they not like 
the man who carefully closed the spigot 
and left the bung hole open? While they 
are devoting their enerzy and political in- 
fluence to shutting out foreign productions, 
Jabor saving invention, constantly accel- 
erating, is every day diminishing the 
amount of labor necessary to produce a 
given result. 


In spite of the decision of the United 
Siates supreme court sustaining the Bell 
patent, the existing telephone combination 
is likely to have a powerful rival in the 
field. The Bell patent is founded upon the 
use of a continuous current of electricity, 


-but Mr. J. W. Bonta of Philadelphia ob- 
tained last year patents for a telephone in 


which an iniermittent current is em- 
ployed. This telephone is said to be far 
superior to that at present in use and a 
conversation in low tones, or even the 
ticking of a waich can be heard distinctly 
over it ata distance of five miles. Mr. 
Bonta has so well demonstrated the valid- 
ity of his patent and the utility of his in- 
vention, as to have organized a powerful 
companys, consisting of many well known 
capitalisis. Tuat such men have taken an 
interest is presumptive evidence that the 
invention is a good one. But itis no evi- 
dence that a combination will not be 
formed witi the Bell company which will 
largely deprive the public of the advan- 
tage of the invention. 
A patent has also recently been granted 
for what may prove to be one of the most 
important inventions yet made in rail- 
roading. In cousisis in increasing elec- 
tricaily the frictional adhesion between 
the driving whecls of the locomotive and 
the rails. Iiis claimed that the tractive 
power can thus be nearly doubled without 
increasing the weight of the locomotive, 
and that difficulties from sligpery rails will 
be overcome; that cars can be stopped and 
started much more quickly than at pres- 
ent; that tie friction obtuined is cheaper 
than sanding, without its consequent wear, 
and that a fortv per cent grade can be 
more easily surmounted than a seven per 
cent one under the old system. If it will 
do all this, the cost of transportation will 
be largely decreased by this invention. 
Another somewhat similar application 
of electricity has been recently made at 
the Otis iron and steel works in Cleveland, 
where a large number of laborers have been 
employed in handling steel billets and 
Yoading them on the cars. The new in- 
wention, which is that of S. T. Wellman, 
superintendent of the works, consists of 
employing a strong electric magnet, at- 
tached fo a x crane, to pick up and carry 
these steel billets as needles may be picked 
‘wp and carried with an ordinary maguet, 
the billets being caught or released by the 
turning on or off of the current. One boy, 
- t+ said, will thus be able to do the work 
af agans of men, and already a number 
ef laborers have been discharged. 

According to the Philadelphia Times, 
@ still more striking application of elec- 

tricity has been made to the refining of 
sugar, by which the whole process of 
_@onverting crude sugar into refined sugar 
ean be accomplished in a fraction of the 
time now required and at a small fraction 


These are only some of the items of la- 
bor-saving invention noted in one week in 
one department of invention. What can 
protection do to resist this tendency? The 
conclusion is inevitable. If the working 
elasses stick to the protective idea the 
forces of invention, every year accelerating, 
will grind them to powder, Only one 
thing can save them, and that thing is the 
Zeverse of protection—it is freedom. There 

mo salvation for labor in forming trades 


unions and entering into unequal 
contests with men who own the means of 
labor. Its only salvation is in the assertion 
of natural rights. A man with only the 
power to labor is an utterly helpless 
creature. But God never made a man 
with only the power to labor. Before He 
made man He made the earth—for men. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
EEE eee 


With uiter mercilessness Austin Corbin 
pushes his victory. Machinery has been 
introduced at Port Richmond which will 
enable the Reading coal to be handled 
with half the force formerly employed. And 
this circular which has been addressed to 
heads of departments by General Manager 
A. A. McLeod of the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroad company speaks for itself: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1888. 

Whenever any of our employes having a 
good record with this company up to the 
time of the strike, and against whom there is 
no complaint, except that they went on strike, 
shall ask for a recommendation from the head 
of the department with whom they were em- 
ployed, you are requested to give it to them, 
using the form enclosed. 


The following is the form: 


The Philadelphia and Reading railroad 
company.—This is to certify that was 
employed on this road as —— up to ——, and 
while in our service performed his duties sat- 
isfactorily. He is one of our former employes 
who lost his situation by joining in the strike 
of December last. He informs me that he has 
abandoned the Knights of Labor, and will 
hereafter faithfully serve the person or com- 
pany that employshim; and, as I believe he 
will, I cheerfully recommend hin to any em- 
ployer having a place for such a man. 


The judiciary committee of the New 
York assembly has reported the Australian 
voting bill with an amendment, which, if 
carried, will nullify the effect of the meas- 
ure ia a most important particular. Un- 
der the bill as amended no third party can 
enter into an election contest without sub- 
mitting to the disadvantages that make 
independent movements so hopeless un- 
der the present system, for it provides 
that a party must have cast at least fifteen 
per cent of the votes at the last preceding 
election to entitle it to be represented 
on the official ballots. Hence an 
independent party, no matter how 
formidable, would be compelled to 
issue and distribute its own _ ballots, 
and its sympathizers would be ex- 
posed to intimidation, until it had passed 
through one election and made _ the 
statutory record. Some precautions 
ought to be taken to prevent any Tom, 
Dick or Harry who wanted to make be- 
lieve he was a political party from doing 
so at public expense, but the precaution of 
this bill as reported is more dangerous 
than the danger. <A deposit, or better yet, 
a petition from a certain proportion of 
voters, would prevent trifling, while secur- 
ing opportunity for voting outside of 
party lines, and the bill should be 
amczded py the substitution of some such 


provision before it goes to the senate. 


THE NEW CIGAR MAKING MACHINE. 


Experts Say It Will Net Werk, and Give 
Their Reasons. 


Considerable attention has of late been at- 
tracted in industrial circles to a cigar wrap- 
ping machine invented by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, which, it has been claimed, will almost 
entirely do away with the necessity for 
skilled labor in cigar making. The wrapping 
of the cigar has hitherto been the most diffi- 
cult and costly part of the manufacture, and 
up to the present time has defied the skill of 
the inventor. 

A representative of Tue Sranparp visited 
the factory of Straiton & Storm in quest of 
information about the new machines, and 
Was courteously received by Mr. Miller, the 
gentleman in charge. 

“When any new thing in cigar making 
comes along,” said Mr. Miller, ‘“‘we examine it 
closely to see what it is good for. We always 
consider two thiags: Will it save labor? and 
Will it do its work well! We have a reputa- 
tion to maintain, and we must not let the 
cheapening of labor interfere with the quality 
of the tobacco and the salableness of our 
goods. We have examined the wrapping 
machine and we fird it will not do, because 
(i) it can only be operated with ‘scrap’ 
bunches, and (2) it rolls and wrapsall bunches 
exactly the same whether the bunch happens 
to have a shade more or less tobacco in it. 
It is easy to see how it is a failure in the 
second instance—if the bunch happens to have 
a ‘scrap’ or two too much tobacco in it the 
cigar will be rolled so tight as not to be 
swnokable; if it happens to have too little 
tobacco in it the cigars will burn up. You 
may be able to ‘strip’ tobacco, ‘bunch’ it, 
‘mold’ it and cut the wrappers with labor 
saving wachinery, but when it comes to 
wrapping, judgment and skill must be used or 
the tobacco will be spoiled. In our experience, 
which extends over a number of years, we 
have found that the only invention that saves 
labor and at the same time allows of good 
cigar making is the ‘mold,’ and even that can 
only be used in making the very cheapest 
cigars. Nothing has yct been shown to us 
that will interfere in the least with the making 
of good cigars by hand.” 

esse Miller, in charge of the Solidarity 
cigar factory, said that the machine was a 
failure. About the only places in which the 
cicars made by this machine could be sold 
would be along the water fronts of our sea- 
port cities. A sober sailor would never buy 
more than one of them; a drunken sailor 
might buy two. 


Recreation After Werk. 


Mr. Flagler, onc of the largest shareholders 
in the Standard Oil company, has lately been 
building a number of hotels in Florida. They 
are magnificent beyond anything that has 
ever appeared in those regions before, and 
their chance of ever paying is remote in the 
extreme. When . ;sked why he did this Mr. 
Flagler answered that he wanted to amuse 
himself. He had been a close business man 
for forty years and determined to take a va- 
cation and build hotels. 


Maintaining Diguity With a Vengeance. 
8t. Paul Globe. 


Political demagogues will solicit the vote of 
the laboring man for a protective tariff in the 
coming campaign on the ground that protec- 
tion maintaius the dignity of American labor. 
Infecrentially we may consider that this use of 
the word dignity is intended to imply high 
wages, short hours of labor, comfortable 
howes, cheap living and other good things. 

But investigation, however slight, reveais 
this dignity standing ina suppliant attitude 
toward capital; receiving low wages, giving 


long hours of service, bearing on bowed ! 


shoulders a goodly portion of the crushing 
weight of high taxation. 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


A Mecting ef the General Committee. 

The general committee of the united labor 
party, New York city, meets at Clareudon 
hall, on Thursday evening, April 5, at 8 
o’clock. 


A Single Tax Meetir: «=: “i 
The single tax free tradeci. 
York county committee of the united Jabor 
party have begun to get very restless under 
the efforts of a few protectionists in the party 
ranks to force a policy of ignoring the tariff 
question; and at a conference of some twenty 
or twenty-five gentlemen, held last week, it 
was decided to hold a public meeting, which 
will give an opportunity to voice the opinion 
of those who consider that the real sentiment 
of the party is misrepresented in the decrees 
given out from 28 Cooper union. The meet- 
ing will take place on Tuesday evening, the 
3d of April, at Masonic hall, Twenty-third 
street and Sixth avenue, and will be ad- 
dressed by Louis F. Post, Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost, Rey. J. O. S. Huntington and 
W. J. Gorsuch. Wilbur O. Eastlake of the 
Twenty-third assembly district is chairman 
of the committee having the matter in charge. 


An Appeal te Tenants’ Peckets. 

BROOKLYN. scheme has been devised by 
some members of the Twenty-third ward as- 
sociation of Brooklyn to call the attention of 
tenants to the injustice of allowing landlords 
to pecket the rental value of land, and show- 
ing them how the taxation of land to its full 
rental value would be a direct pecuniary 
benefit to them. <As this isthe season when 
leases will shortly terminate and the annual 
moving day approaches, tens of thousands of 
persons will be practically evicted by the 
bigher rents demanded by their landlords. 
We propose to send to every house in the 
ward where there is a sign “to let” a copy of 
a suitable tract, together with the following 
sentences printed ona fly leaf pasted to the 
tract: 


WHEN YOUR RENT IS RAISED. 


It is not because your house is worth any 
more; 

But 

It is because the Jand your house stands on 
has increased in value. 

Has the land increased because of anything 
thet the man who owns it has done? 

No; but because there is a greater demand 
for it. More people want it. Why should 
the people who have created this value be 
not only deprived of it, but fined on account 
of it, to the advantage of one man? 

The united labor recy proposes to take the 
tax from houses, thus increasing their num- 
ber and cheapening house rents, 2nd to put 
additional taxes on Jand values, so as to make 
it unprofitable for any mau to hold valuable 
land unused. 

If you are a voter join the united labor 
party. Read its platform. It will not turn 
out to be what you may have expected. Ail 
who are interested in this subject are re- 
quested to address Thomas B. Preston. secre- 
tary of the ward association, No. 133 Mc- 
Donough street, Brooklyn. ; 

The tract we have selected for this purpose 
is “A Sum in Proportion.” I send you this 
account of our work, hoping it may find imi- 
tators in other wards. 

THomas B, Przstow. 


Victer A. Wilder Withdrawn. 


Broog.iyn, March 26.—The Twenty-second 
ward association, national labor party, have 
withdrawn V. A. Wilder from the county 


committee for his action at the last meefing 
of thet body in suliiog Ubu chair, not ha tug 
been elected thereto. T. P. Ryan, See. 


Massachusetts Anti-Pov- 
ertyites. 

Boston, Mass.—As a matter of interest to 
readers of THE STANDARD in Massachusetts I 
would announce that Professor Hamlin Gar- 
land, vice-president of the anti-poverty so- 
ciety of Boston, is open to engagements to 
speuk in the cause of land reform at places 
not too distant from Boston, at the request of 
any person or organization who will arrange 
for meetings. My. Garland asks nothing for 
personal services. The only charge would be 
for actual expenses, which in most cases 
would be simply the railway fare. 

All who are familiar with the work of Mr. 
Garland as lecturer and journalist will 


Interesting te 


recognize at once the great value of this con-| 


tribution of personal effort to our cause. Mr. 
Garland is a true “crusader.” Political 
economy is no longer a “dismal science, its 
lessens no longer arid disquisitions on value 
and cost of production,” when treated as it 
is by Mr. Garland in the light of a broad cult- 
ure and ina true poetic spirit. The address 
of Mr. Garland is Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Mass. 

Among the officers and members of the 
Boston anti-poverty socictygare many others 
who more or less frequently lend their best 
efforts to the cause. The work of Rev. Sain- 
uel Brazier and of Mr. Robertson Jumes is 
already familiar to the readers of THe Stanp- 
ARD. President John R. Roche has probably 
done more to initiate and to maintain the 
cause of land nationalization in Massachusetts 
than any other one person. Mr. E. M. 
Chamberlin, the veteran labor reformer; Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss and Mr. Andrew Garbutt of 
the land and labor club, have also spolien at 
our meetings, and are interested in the suc- 
cess of this and of other reform movements. 

The time and place of meeting of the Boston 
anti-poverty society is every Sunday after- 
noon at 3, at Well’s memorial hall, 987 Wash- 
ington street. Epwin M. Waite, 

Corresponding Secretary, 45 Eiiot st. 


Anti-Peverty in Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. H. V. Hetzell was the 
presidifig officer at last Sunday evening’s 
meeting of our anti-poverty society, and the 
priocipal address was delivered by E. J. 
Hoare, a well known Irish patriot. Mr. Hoare 
spoke cloquently of the evils of the present 
system of land ownership, and enforced his 
arguments by illustrations drawn from his 
own experience. 


The Natienal Tax Reform Asseciation. 


The first report of the executive committee 
for the state of Texas of the National tax re- 
form association shows that clubs are formed 
or in process of forming in forty-seven coun- 
ties of the state. Nearly five thousand tracts 
have been distributed, forty-eight meetings 
have been held, and more than five hundred 
persons have been addressed, orally or by 
letter, on the subject of tax reform. In sev- 
eral places arrangements have been made to 
place THE STANDARD on file for public read- 
ing; and in Houston it is being distributed 
weekly to every barber shop in the city. It 
is contemplated to employ colporteurs to dis- 
tribute tracts from house to house and ex- 
plain the truth to all who can be induced to 
listen. 

The report; makes the following excellent 
suggestion: 

There is no more effective way of spread- 
ing the light thau by writing short articles 
for loca] news rs. In such articles it is 
generally a mistake to try to cover the whole 
ground. A very gocd plau is to use some 
local instances of an idle non-resident specu- 
lator drawing to bimself wealth which indus- 
trious farmers have created by improving 


their own land adjoining his. Or mention a 
local instance of a farmer being taxed five 
times as heavily asa speculator for making 
the latter's land more valuable. There 1s not 
one of the scores of members of this assocta- 
tion who have written us since its organiza- 
tion who cannot do something in the newspa- 
per line. You can at least cut out a striking 
paragraph from THE STANDARD and request 
the editor of your local paper to publish it. 


The Bayonne Land and Labor Club. 

Bayonne, N. J.—The land and labor club 
of this city held a very successful meeting on 
Tuesday evening last. William B. DuBois, 
the president of the society, occupied the 
chair. The meeting was devoted to a debate 
on the tariff question, Mr. Kenneth McKenzie, 
a visitor to the club, taking the protectionist 
side, and Mr. James Marks that of the single 
tax. A general discussion followed the de- 
bate, in which many members of the club 
took part. 


Without e Dissenting Voice. 

AusBuRN, Me.—We heartily indorse the opin- 
ion of Mr. Henry George and the course he 
has taken in the late disturbance in our ranks 
in New York. And we denounce as selfish 
and dishonest the course of those who are 
trying to side-track the party for the pro- 
motion of their own selfish interests. 

Passed without a dissenting vote at a meet- 
ing of the land and labor club, No. 2, held 
March 20, 18S8. F. W. BEaLs, Secretary. 


Land and Labor Club No. 1 of Richmond, 
Virginia. t 

RicHMonD, Va.—Land and labor club No. 
1 was organized here to-day. E. J. Dakin 
was elected president, J. T. Chappell secre- 
tary. We have sixteen names on our roll to 
commence with, and any amount of good 
material to work upon. : 

Those interested in the single tax question 
residing inthe state of Virginia are invited to 
communicate with us. 

Jonn T. CHAPPELL, 
Sec. L. and L. Club No. 1. 


What is Doing in Kansas. ; 
LaRNED, Kan.—Since my last letter to TRE 
SranparpD our reform club in Larned has in- 
creased its membership to seventy-five and 


_adopted a platform of principles. 


Whenever persons were invited to join our 
club we were asked for our platform, aud 
hence it became necessary, especially when 
holding meetings in the country, to havea 
platform. And as our association is composcd 
in part of those who prefer the Syracuse 
and in part of those who favor the Cincinnati 
platform, we adopted the Syracuse platform 
minus the puragraph beginning as follows: 
“While declaring the foregoing,” etc., and 
embraced a few paragraphs from the Cincin- 
nati platform. When the vote was taken on 
the single tax plank there were three or four 
in the negative, but it is quite evident that 
the former prejudices against this principle 
are giving way as it is better understood. 

The adoption of a platform was designed 
only as a help in the educational work in 
which we are now engaged in Pawnee county. 
JThave delivered a lecture in each of two 
country school houses to large and deeply in- 
terested audiences, and was urged to visit 
them again in the near future and further dis- 
cuss social questions. <All present were very 
glad to see THE STANDARD, and if I can con- 
tinue in the field until the whole country is 
visited, I fecl sure that great good will re- 
suit. ; W. M. Goopnen. 


Peuzhkeepsie Sets a Good Example. 
Tovunnxnrrom, N. WY. 
meetings fur the discussion of the “Henry 
George Land Theories” has been held in the 
Vassar Brothers’ institute. Themayor of the 
city and several of the leading lawyers and 
college professors led the attack, and seemed 
at first to think that ridicule and abuse would 
be the only weapons they would need to use. 
But the alert and witty president of the land 
and labor club, Mr. W. C. Albro, effectively 
showed them the uselessness of that sort of 
thing on the first evening, and the discussion 
settled downto a clear, able and dispassionate 
basis. Much interest was manifested. Mayor 
Elsworth made an able speech of nearly two 
hours acainst the single tax and all that it 
implies, but every argument that he adduced 
was easily demolished. The most striking 
feature of the whole debate was that all the 


a. seriscsS of firc 


objections raised were against what our 


opponents supposed the “theories” to be 
rather than what they are. The result of the 
meetings has been a decided respect for 
Henry George, a Jarge sale of his books and 
a much clearer comprehension of the subject 
by those who have, as well as those who have 
not, read his works. Very many have said 
that THE STANDARD was the ablest paper 
published in New York, and that it had raised 
the standard of journalism, although they 
could not indorse all it advocated. 
' PROGRESS BUT NOT POVERTY. 
The “Radical Labor Party’? Adopt a Single 
Tax Resolution. 

Cnicago, Ill., March 20.—The radical labor 
party convention held here last night was 
very favorable to our ideas. John Z. White 
presided, and more than 200 delegates from 
seventy different labor organizations were 
present. A straight single tax resolution was 
unanimously adopted, and at least four candi- 
dates on the ticket are of our faith. The 
leaven is surely working. T. H. WITTLER. 


In Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. J. K. Lewis, a chaplain in the United 
States navy, delivered a lecture before the 
Henry George club of Dayton, Ohio, on Sun- 
day, March4. The subject was “The suffi- 
ciency of the single tax upon land values.” 
Mr. Lewis's lecture was enriched with illustra- 
tions drawn from his experiences at home and 
abroad, and was well reccived by the audience. 


A Lecture in Toledo. 

ToLEDO, Ohio.—The Century club of this 
city met at the residence of David Ketcham, 
corner Bush and Superior®streets, last Friday 
evening. The weather being stormy prevent- 
ed many from attending, ‘but about thirty 
persons of more than: ordinary intelligence 
were present. Dr. Cravensof Toledo read an 
essay on “The new Economics,” in which he 
took decided ground in favor of tue single 
tax, showing its practicability, its Justice, and 
the many benefits that might be expected to 
follow its adoption. At the close of the lect- 
ure those present were given opportunity for 
discussion, and judging from the questions 
that were asked, it was evident that the sub- 
ject was new to many of them, and that they 
had been deeply interested in what they had 
heard. The general remark was that the 
doctor had given them something to think 
about and lifted them out of the old rut. Dr. 
Cravens is capable of doing much good in 
this locality and will force the fight in the 
“Century club.” A. RW. 


From Minxzeapelis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Our anti-poverty 
society is doing good work. We keep many 
trying to refute our arguments, and that sets 
as many thinking as our speeches. Very 
many of our friends here who were very 
anxious for a presidential tight next summer 


‘mit inquisitive strungers to their rooms. 


‘SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1888. 


bave changed their minds. If a conference 
is held in July, Minneapolis will in all 
probability scud a delegation. 

OLIVER T. ERICKSON. 


From a Veteran of the Auti-Corn Law 
Straggle. 

Loxvon, March 12.—Allow an Englishman 
who believes that England has not yet at- 
tained free trade to congratulate you Ameri- 
can reformers upon the prospect that the 
fight for free trade is beginning in the United 
States, and to express appreciation of the 
attitude of THE StanpaRD in endeavoring to 
hasten it. I have always said that when the 
people of the United States made up their 
minds to have free trade they would not do 
it by halves, as we in England unfortunately 
have done, but would rid themselves of all 
custonis duties aud excise taxes. If we had 
done that in 1846—and_ this was what Cobden 
wished to do—we would have seen the bene- 
fits that real free trade would bring and 
would have got rid of many embarrassing 
questions. We would not have had the Irish 
question as we have it now and as we are 
very likely to have it for some time yet. 

Ihope the protectionists will make a good 
fight in the United States, so that when the 
victory comes it will be decisive. If you cf 
the United States establish free trade in its 
entirety—as can onlytbe done by resorting to 
the single tax—you will settle all labor ques- 
tions und give an example which the civilized 
world must follow. In its full meaning 
universal free trade would mean universal 
comfort and universal peace. It would bring 
about that state of things of which our Scot- 
tish bard sung: 

When man to man, the wide world o’er 
Shull brothers be, and a’ that. 
THoMAS BRIGGS. 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


The New York Society Holds Its First An- 
nual Meeting--Officers Elected and Amend- 
ments Proposed to the By-Laws—A Kesoe 
lution Referred to the Urited Lubor Party 
Convention. 

The anti-poverty society held its first an- 
nual meeting in the large hall of Cooper 
union Monday night, March 26. About one- 
third of the members were present, a con- 
siderable majority of whom were women. 
Dr. McGlynn presided. The minutes of the 
last general meeting were read and ap- 
proved, after which Secretary Clarke read 


his report for the past year, in which he re- |. 


ferred to the prosperity of the society, the 
spread of the lund doctrine throughout the 
country, and the large number of newspapers 
which indorsed the principles of the anti-pov- 
erty suciety. 

The treasurer’s report was next read. It 
covered only the seven weeks: during which 
Mr. Sylvester Malone has acted as treasurer. 
The totul receipts for that period were shown 
to be $1,804.11 aud disbursements $1,773.78, 
leaving a balance of $120.16. The receipts of 
the Academy of Music meetings for the same 


period were $1,510.68 and the expenses were } 


$1,529.42, leaving a balance for that depurt- 
ment of $181.26. 

A report was then read from the ex- 
ecutive committee proposing the following 
amendments to the by-laws of the society: 
Increasiug the membership of the executive 
committee to thirty; providing that hereafter 
the president’s appointments to the executive 
committee be subject to the approval of the 
society at its next general meeting, and 
providing that general meetings of the 
society shall hereafter be held quarterly. 

he officers for the coming year were then 
chosen. Dr. McGlynn avas elected president, 
Michael Clarke secretary and Sylvester Ma- 
lone treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Phelan resolutions were 
adopted favoring a presidential ticket and an 
alliance with the union labor party, and 
pledging the united labor party all the finan- 
cial and moral encouragement at the society’s 
command. ny - 

Amember then cffered a resoiution that it 
was the sense of the society that no man 
addicted to strong drink should be nominated 
for any ottice. Mr. John McMackin remarked 
that the resolution was out of place.at such 
a meeting, and moved that it be referred to 
the convention of the united labor party, 
which was carried. : 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A LECTURE BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The President of the Federation of Labor 
Tells the Union for Ethical Culture Some- 
thing About Cigar Making Tenements— 
No Lace Curtains or Canary Birds. 
Morris 8. Wise, counsel for the cigar manu- 

facturers’ association, recenily lectured be- 

fore the Young men’s union for ethical culture 
on “Home labor as applied to the New York 
cigar industry,” in which he guve a somewhat 
glowing picture of the culture and comfort to 
be found among the tenement house cigar 
makers of this city. On Monday evening last 

President Gompers of the American federa- 

tiou of labor spcke in reply. Mr. Gompers 

was intreduced by Professor Felix Adler, and 
told the audience some startling facts. 

He suid that he had recently visited many 
tenements where cigars are made. He went 
disguised as a book peddler, because the 
cigar makers are not, as arule, willing to ad- 
The 
condition of these workmen, with their wives 
and children, the speaker said, is worse than 
is generally supposed. A family has two 
reoins, rarely three, and the largest room is 
twelve feet long and nine [feet wide. A hole 
two feet square in the wall supplies the dark 
bedroom with air from the dark corridor—air 
which is already vitiated before it reaches 
the bedroom. 
and putrifying tobacco stems. The cellars 
are rarely dry. 

Mr. Wise had said that in many of these 
tenements are pianos, carpets, lace curtains 
and canary birds. In not one tenement 
house that Mr. Gompers visited did he see a 
piano or an organ, and he did not believe 
that Mr. Wise had ever been in one of the 
pestilent holes where his employers made 
their money. Manufacturers themselves live 
a mile from the tenements, 

Mr. Wise pleaded for charity for all, 
especially for the poor manufacturer, ‘but 
I remember,” said Mr. Gompers, “that on 


the day when Mr. Wise delivered his lecture: 


eighteen families of cigar makers were 
evicted from their miserable tencments inty 
the storm, and there were no pianos or hice 
curtains or canary birds among their effects.” 

Mr. Gompers’s lecture was attentively 
listened to and produced an evident effect 
upon the audience. 


Yet Topeka Papers Will Give the Valua- 
tion of These Men’s Lots, and Call It 
“Phe Wealth of Topeka.” 

Topeka, Kan., Cupital. ; 

There are men here to-day who count their 
weulth by the hundreds of thousands, made 
by reason of the fact that they have squatted 
upon Jands and lots and refused to turn a 
wheel or give a cent toward Topeka’s ad- 
vancement unless it returned threefoid to 
their personal gain. They have been and are 
to-day the stumbiing blocks in Topeka’s path- 
Way to a grand future. 

But for these facts Topeka would to-day 
have a population of 109,000 pcople—no doubt. 
about it. on 


In the balls and cellars are old. 


the same nioney. 


—— 
DOES IT BENEFIT OR INJUSE? 


The Tariff Debate in Boston—wme Strike 
fing Illustrations t-om Everet ?. Wheoele 
er’s Speech. < 
The Tariff reform Iggue and the Homa 

market club met in debite on Saturday even- 

ing, March 24, in Trenont temple, Boston, 

Governor Ames of Masachusetts occupying 

the chair. The questionfor discussion was, 

Is the wage earner beneted by the protec- 

tive policy as embodicd i the present tariff?. 

Everett P. Wheeler of Mw York delivered 

the argument on the negtive side, while the. 

Hon. Benjamin Butterworh defended the pro- 

tective system. We tale from Mr. Wheel- 

er’s speech a few striking Hustrations of the 
beauties of protection: 

Let me tell you what firt led me to study 
the present tariff: 

THE LESSON OF A 3HIPWRECK. 

A German steamer ran lown a bark that 
had been built in Nova Soitia, cut a hole im 
her side, knocked her overon her beam ends, 
and ieft her floating in tie ocean off Nan- 
tucket. Some enterprising skipper: got hold 
of her, towed her into dort; she was con-— 
demned for salvage and trought to East Bos- 
ton to be repaired. -1 was retuined to bring a 
suit against the German steamer, and I found 
that as the vesse! had no; been destroyed it 
Was necessary to prove What it cost to repair 
her. I found out who hac repaired her, and . 
what those repairs cost, abd to my astonish-. 
ment I learned that it cost more to repair her - 
in Bosten than it cost to build the entire bark 
in Nova Scotia. Now, I remember very well, | 
when a boy, to have gone to the ship yards 
and seen ships launched in the East river, as 
some of vou, perhaps, have seen ships launched, 
in the harbor of Boston, and I said to myself, 
Why is it that ships can no longer be built in 
New York or Boston, and that the British ure 
taking away all the ship building trade?) My 
evidence in the collision case answered this: 
question quickly, for I found they could build 
ships cheaper. Then I inquired, Are their 
ship builders any better than ours? No. Does 
it cost any more for wages to build a ship in | 
Nova Scotia thanin Boston? No; for although. 
our men get higher wages, they are better 
workmen, and the cost of wages on the ship — 


is no more than it is in the British possessions. | 


Then I looked into the tariff, and I found that. 
every article that went into the construction | 
of a ship was taxed thirty, forty, fifty and 
one hundred per cent—the ropes, the timber, — 
everything from the truck to the Keelson paid. 
a tax to the United States governmea 
Ostensibly this was for the benefit of Ameri-. | 
can industry, but really it was to enable — 
the iron masters of Pennsylvania to get 
more for their iron thad it was worth 
Ostensibly it was to beneit the wage earner, 
but really it had destroyed or crippled the 
business of every shipwright along the At- 
lantic coast. PO ree ca 
The building of ships for foreign trade is © 
practically extinct. We only build ships for 
the coastwise trade, because. foreign built 
ships are prohibited from engaging in the | 
latter. The copper smelting industry for- 


merly furnished employment to great num- Ss 


hers of people in Bosten and New York, but ~ 
has been destroyed by the duty on copper | 
ore, the only result of which has been to in- 
crease the dividends of the. owners of tha. 
mines of Michigan.. Base and monstrous. in- 
gratitude they have shown in entering into a 
combination with a French syndicate to in 
crease the price of copper all over the world 
and thus levy a tax on every manufacture 


of brass or copper goods to swell their ale. — 


ready enormous dividends. ee 
yen tho protectionists themselves deplore. 
the decay of American shipping, and are _ 
proposing, with monstrous inconsistency, to — 
give a bounty to American ships for carrying” 
the products of other countries to this coun-. . 
try, and for taking ours back in return. We. 
enact a high tariff, confessedly far im excess 
of the needs of revenue, not-for the purpos 
of taxation, but for the purpose of excludins 
the goods of other countries, and then ha 
ing crippled commerce with one hand, pr 
pose to nurse it with the other. 
THE PROTECTION OF MR. WHARTON. 
There is the great Meriden. Britannia com 
pany. They make-plated goods of the best 


quality. In making these goods. they 


nickel. Yearsago, when this metal was. di 

covered in the mines of Austria, the miners 
called it nickel because they could ma 

nothing of it. But our: friend, Mr. Wharton 
of Pennsylvania,. who happens to own tha 
only important nickel mine in the United 
States, has found outa way to make a ve 

good thing out of it. If congress had pa: i 
a law making him duke of Lancasterand giv- 
ing him a pension of 320,000 a year, you © 
would all have been horrified and called it a 
wicked waste of the tax payers’-money, a | 
heavy burden upon industry, a setting up of 
a privileged class, opposed to the genius of: 
American institutions. But in all except the, 


‘name congress does this very thing when it 


puts so heavy a duty upon nickel that the 

manufacturers are compelled to pay Mr. 
Wharton what he chooses to ask for the prod- 
uct of his mines. Now mark the result: The. | 
Meriden Britannia company has. been com- 
pelled to build:a factory in Canada, where it. 
can get nickel free of tax, and with the prod- 
ucts of this factory it supplies the demand for 
plated goods in Canada and in Eugland.. AIL ~ 
this might just as weil have .been done in the — 

United States if it were not for the pension of © 

$20,000, more or less, that our beneficent and — 

paternal government compels us to pay to | 

Mr. Wharton of Pennsylvania. Now Lassert, 
Without fear cf contradiction, that if the 

manufacturers of plated. goods in this coun- 
iry could get their nickel free of tax, they 
could supply the markets of the world. But 
no! our industry may suffer, our laborers be 
deprived of work, our people lose the fruits. 

of their skill and enterprise: all these may 
perish, but let Mr. Wharton levy his annual. 
tax and cheat the people by calling it protec- — 
tion to American industry. : ehh 
Let laws and learning, arts and fecommerc 


we 
But leave us stall our old novility. 
HOUSE BUILDINK. © 
Some years ago I had occasion to buil 
houses. Ifound that if it had ‘not been fo 
the tax upon the materials of which thos 
houses were built I could have. built five wit 
et me tell you one extraordinary fact that 
I would like every citizen of Boston to lay to. 
heart. Since Prince Bismarck. compelled 
Hamburg to submit to a high protective 


tariff there has not been a house built in that. _ | 


city. Hefore that time it wasa free city and 


one of the most thriving ports in Europe. 


. _ A Correction. me Be 
Mr. IT. B. Preston, the official stenographer 
of the anti-poverty society, writes to Tam 
STANDARD as follows: 
New York, March 27.—Please “correct” tha 
Statement imputed to Dr. McGlynn by Mr. 
Shriver last week in Tae STANDARD that “Dr. 


McGlynn further stated that ‘seven or eight? __ 


of the withdrawing committeemen were em- 
ployes of THe Staxparp.” IL am sure that 
Dr. McGlynn. said “tive of the withdrawing 
committeémen were employes of THe STaxD- 


ARD.” It is a small matter, but it should bs Le 
corrected, as it has been-made the basis for 
ascribing to Dr. McGlynn the utteranceofa _ 


falsehood. T. B. PRESTON. 
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We All De Something. 

Naw Vous.—‘Ous individnal adds as much 
to the valueof iandas avy other individual” 
is an expression often used, and, to my mind, 
is not in its fai] weaning true. You would 
oblige quite a number of the west end labor 

_ cial if you wouk give a thorough diagavsis 
of this asscrtion.: JEREMIAH SULLIVAN. 

. Land values eve due to population and 
invention. They arise and increase with 
the rise and advance of demand for land, 
just as the vaue of clothing would in- 
crease if the suyply of clothing were fixed 
and the demanc for it increased. 

. More people mquire more land, and as 
there is no more, that which there is be- 
comes more vduable. Arn exceptionally 
active and intdligent worker makes an 
exceptional demand for more land, and as 
there is no more, that which there is be- 
comes more valuable. <A labor saving ma- 
chine makes demand for more land, and 
as there is no nore, that which there is 
becomes more valuable. A land specu- 
lator takes some land out of use with 
somewhat the sume effect as if he had cut 
a piece outof the earth and launched it 
into space, and the land that remains be- 
comes in consequence more valuable. 
From these illustrations you will see that 
in its full] meamng it is not true that ‘one 
individual adds as much to the value of 
land as any other individual.” But since 
one individual has the same natural richt 
to land as any other individual, any value 
which land, «s land, acquires from being 
monopolized is as much the property of 
One individual as of another. If one indi- 
vidual makes land more vajuable than an- 
other by demanding more of it, he cannot 
therefore claim that he has a better right 
than the other to that value. 





The Mertyccee. 

Mewrars, Tenn.—I inclose a clipping from 
Tur Sraxpanv of the 19th, in which you state 
that under the single tax “half of the tax” 
would be paid by the mortgagee, under tbe 
Supposition that the property was werth 
twicc the amount for which it was mort- 
gaged. I do not so understand the Syracuse 
platiorm nor Mr. George’s writings. A mort- 


_ gagee may be in reality a “‘joint owner,” but 


by every consideration of present law and 
ebstract equity he is « preferred joint owner, 
never reuping the benefit of any rise in the 
walue of tae property, and therefore he 
should not iose by its depreciation, unless 
thai be so great as to swallow up so much of 
the value of the thiug piedged as to not 
Icave enough to satisfy his debi. Let me 
Hlustrate this by taking the stocks and bonds 
of availroad company. If the government 
Were to buy out a line of railroad the bonds 
would be a first lien on the price paid to their 
fui! amouat.. They wou!d uot have to accept 
pro rata with stockholders aid other subse- 
quent claimaats. 

Besides, a mortgage represents value cre- 
aied by Jaber and loaned, and un!ess a most 
serious, and, I believe, fatal departure is 
made from tle simple streugth of our great 
principie it should not be subject to taxation. 
it would simply result in increased rates of 
interest and an immediate calling in of loans. 

Borton Swa7zH. 

The clipping referred to dces not say 
that under the single tax the mortgagee 
ecculd be treated as joint owner, but that he 
should be; nor that he should pay half the 
tax if the properiy Was worth fwice the 
amount of the mortgage, but that he 
should pay haif the tax if the land was 
worth twice the amount of the mortgage, 
there being no iniprovements worth speak- 
ing of. Nor does the clipping refer tc 
mortgages generally, but to mortgages 
existing when the single tax takes effect. 
A general viuvisicn of this kind, one affect- 
ing future as well as existing mortgages, 
would, as you say, simply resuit in increased 
rates of interest. Itis also true that a provis- 
ion limited to existing mortgages would re- 
sult in a caliing in of loans as fast as they 
fell due, but, where the security was unimn- 
proved land, the calling in of the loan 
would result in nothing more than the 
abandonment of the lind by the iwort- 
gageor. 

There are many cases in which such a 
provision would operate unjustly on the 
mortagee. For example: If the money 
was borrowed for building purposes the 
mortgace would represent capital and not 
jand. But many morteages are really in- 
vestments in lana. The man who leads 
money on the security of vacant land, 
Standing timber, or a mining privilege, 
stands on precisely the same equitable 
footing as the man who buys vacant land 
standing timber or 2 mining privilege. 

It is true that such a provision is not in 
harmony with the simplicity of the singie 
tax principle, and if it were proposed as a 
permanent feature of the single tax re- 
form, it would not deserve a moment's 
consideraiion. But cur svstem of land 
ownership, so Jong encouraged, has gener- 
ated a complication in respect te mort- 
Zages which niuy make it necessary in 
establishing the single tax to consider the 
relation of existing mortgagees and mort- 
gegeors. It is certain that a great deal of 
““nterest” on mortcuges is in reality rent, 


and that many nf®rtgagees are in fact 


landlords and their morigageors tenants; 
and to impose the single tux on laad val- 
ues, treating this relation in its legal 
rather than in its substantial aspects, 
might be a discrimination against one 
class of tenants, or at any ratc in favor of 
one class of landlords, 

In a change ‘such as we propose, some 
selfish interests must suffer. If the inter- 
ests of the land mortgagee be among these, 
he cannot compiain if the purchaser of 
land cannot. The mere fact that he gets 
no benefit from increase of land values 
makes no diference. The testis not the 
quantity of his property, but its quality. 

Whether or not 2 temporary exception 
to the general principle of the single tax 
shouid be made, such as that to which you 
except, depends, in mv opinion, on the 
extent of andownership by way of mort- 
gage. If it is not extensive, the exception 
would be too triiling in its effects to be 
worth making; but if it is extensive, it 
should be made, especiz "as it would be 
un exception in form only. 





E@ect in a2 Manuufacturiug Town. 

WEBSTER, Macs.—I am pleascd to know that 
you take the right stand on the tariff ques- 
tion. I hope the laboring men will not be de- 
ecived any longer. They have voted to be 
taxed already to iong, to benefit a class that 
did not deserve ii. Of course they were de- 
ccived as I myself have been. 


England pays the highest wages of any. 


‘five times more than before. 





country in her surroundings (all of which have 


protection), and pays her own help fifty per 


cent more than she did with protection. 

I wish you would explain one point about 
the land question, In this town nearly 
one-half of the taxes are raised from manu- 
facturers or personal property. Now, if we 
undertake to raise the taxes on the land alone 
we would have to tax the land from three to 
In this town 
there are not. many vacant lots for building, 
and I should say that three-fourths or more 
of the houses in town are owned by those 
who work in milis and show shops, and 
probably mauy of them are mortgaged. It 
would not do to tax these house lots very 
high; neither would it do to put the tax very 
high on the farms. Aw OLp REPUBLICAN, 

and an old liberty party man. 

So far as national taxation is concerned 
there would be a reduction in three ways: 
(1) In decreased expense of collection; (2) 
in the lower price for which foreign prod- 
ucts could be bought; and (3) in the lower 
price for which domestic ‘‘protecied” prod- 
ucts could be bought. Your town would 
make a net gain here, for the land value 


‘tax for federal purposes would be much 


less than you now pay on personal prop- 


‘erty under federal'tax laws. 


So far as state and local taxation is con- 


‘cerned, even if the land were taxed five 


times as much as now, which could not be 
unless it is worth five times as much as 
the present tax, every one who rents a 
home would be better off, for his rent 
would be no higher, but rather less, and 
he would have no other taxes to pay; every 
one who wanted to buy a home would be 
better off, for he could get both his land 
and his house cheaper; every one who 
wanted to improve his home would be bet- 
ter off, for no matter how much he im- 
proved it his taxes would not be increased; 
every one who wanted to furnish his 
house would be better off, for he would 
have no tax to pay in the purchase price 
of his furniture nor on the furniture after 
he bought it; every one who is at any time 
out of work would be bette> off, for the de- 
mand for labor would be all the time in 
excess of the supply; and every one who 
worked would be better off, for the great 
demand for workers would make wages 
high. 

Ail the revenucs your town needed, if 
raised from land values alone, would fall 
with less weight on your mill hands and 
shop workmen than do the taxes you raise 
now. If youinvestigate you will ijn all 
probability find that these of your fellow 
citizens now pay in taxes direct and in- 
direct, every year, more than ihe annual 
value of their land. Try it and note the re- 
sult, What is their real estate iux? 
What is their poll tax, if any? What do 
they pay on their furniture? How much 
sugar, coal, iron, cloth and so on do they 
consume and whet is the tariff on these? 
How much tobacco do they use and what 
are the tariff and internal revenue taxes 
on it? And so on until you ascertain 
about how much taxes they pay. Thea 
estimate the annual value of their land 
irrespective of improvements, and from 
this make a moderate deduction to ailow 
for speculative value. 

If the single tax were in force three- 
quarters of your working peopie would not 
be mortgaged. . 

i Read it Agaix. 

Boston.—I have read “Poverty and Prog- 
ress,” anc as far as I understand it believe in 
the principle it explains, but Tam not cleur an 
one point, which I wish you would explain. 

Supposing a man rents a piece of ground 





ee eS 


aud builds himself a house on it and has no | 


money left when it is paid for. Now, becom- 
ing through misfortune unable to pay the 
rent, how is he secured against loss for the 
money he put into the house? aa. 

You have not read “Poverty and Prog- 
ress,” as you call ii, very carefully. You 
have not made yourself acquainied even 
with the title page. Would you rezard 
yourselfas very we!l acquainted with John 
Smith if you deiiberataly called him Smith 
John. However, you might be pardoned 
your lack of familiarity with the name of 
the bock were it not tuat you show by 
your question how earelessly you have 
read the book tiseli. 

If the single tax were in full force, to 
such an extent as to take for public use 
the full annual value of land, a manwould 
not rent a‘piece of ground on whici to 
builda house. He would go upon any va- 
cant piece he preferred, and there would 
be no one to stop him because no one 
would want to own vacant land when 
they had to pay its full vaiue to the com- 
munity as scon as it became valuabie. 
When he had gone upen the piece o 
ground he selected, your supposilious man 
would build, and in due time:the tax col- 
lector would come to him, if the lind was 
valuable, and ask for the annual tax, 
which would be no more than others oc- 
cupying land of the same value were nay- 
ing. If he had no money with which to 
pay his tax, his house would be soid for 
taxes, just us it would be now, and the 
procecds of the sale, less the tax, wonld 
be given to him. With that he might 
build another house, and if he had sense 
enough this time to build it) on Jand the 
value of which was within his means, ha 
would not again be soid out for taxes. 

A man with no income who should use 
ail his money in building a home on land 
haviag a high rental value, would exhibit 
very poor judgment. Men do not dosuch 
things now, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the single tax, whatever else it 
might accomplish, would add io the census 
of idiots. 





Changing Valucs. 

ATtLantic, lowa.—Wiil you please answer 
the foliowirg question: A owns a lot the 
value of which is $50; B owns the same kind 
of a lot similarly located; A aad B each have 
$500 worth of improvements on their lots. D 
wants a location in our town; he can buy for 
just what improvements are worth, but in- 
stead of that he gives B $200 mere than his 
improvements ure worth. Would D’s taxes 
rise by making such exchange when your 
system did not compel him to make sueb 
terms! M.H.S. 

I donot think T understand your ques- 
tion. If D gave B $200 more than the 
whole property, land and improvements, 
was worth, the taxes on iliat property 
would not be increased. Butif the land 
had increased in value from $50 to $200, 
so that D paid $500 for the improvements 
and $200 for the bot, then the tax would ke 
based on 4200 instead of $50. aa 

The mere fact ihat D, paid so much 


would not prove that the lot had increased. 


in vaiue, Que swallow dces not make a 


_ | claiming that cheap goods should he kent 
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summer. D might have an individual | same Without a tariff as with it? If there 


preference for that lot, as being next door 
to the residence of a relative or friend, or 
for some similar personal reason. But if 
people generally were willing to pay Aor 
B $700 for property that was once worth 
only $550, and if the improvements were 
worth only $500, that would prove that the 
land had increased in value from $50 to 
$200, and it would be taxed accordingly 
whether D bought it or not. — 


What Pretectionists Say. 


Port anD, Me.—(1) I um told by protection- 
ists here that most of the articles placed on 
the “free list” the pust few years cost as 
much now as before. Is that true? 

(2) Also that trade has improved and wages 
are higher in Germany since the adoption of 
protection there. Is that true, and if so, why? 

(8) When I tell them that protection has not 
enriched the workiug man, they tell me that 
neither has free trade, and say that working 
people are worse off in free trade countries 
than in protection countries. 

(4) And thet wealth concentrates into the 
hands of the few fastest in free trade coun: 
tries. 

(5) When I tell them that foreign laborers 
are allowed to come here aud compete with 
native laborers, they ask me if we propose to 
restrict the coming of the foreigners? 

: S. T. TaYLor. 


(1) Let them name some or all of the 
articles and give the figures, namely, price 
under tariff and price after repeal of tariff. 
For their encouragement you might sug- 
gest that they begin with quinine. ~ 

(2) Whether it is true or not I am not in- 
formed; but if it be true the fact is insig- 
nificant unless the improvement in trade 
and increase of wages cannot be traced to 
any other causes. I do know, however, 
that wages are less in protected Germany 
than in free trade England. 

(8) We have never yet had free trade, 

for free trade in its fullness means the re- 
moval of all taxes, pubiic and private, that 
interfgre with production or trade. But 
this reply from protection friends is insufil- 
cient. The argument of the protectionist 
is that protection improves the condition 
of people. if he is told that it does not do 
that, itis not for him to retort that free 
trade does nol do it either. Free trace is 
the natural condition, and if men do not 
improve under either that or protection, it 
is protection, not free trade, that must re- 
tire. It is true that commercial free trade 
vould not permancnily denefit the class 
known 2s workinemen. That it is better 
than protection, however, is shown by the 
fact that workingmen in England get a 
larger proportion of the product of their 
labor thun do workingmen anywhere else, 
except in countries where land has not yet 
been so completely miongpelized. It is not 
true that working peopie are worse of in 
free trade countries than in protection 
countries. Compare working people of 
Engiand with those of highly protected 
Russia, 

(4) This is not true. 
concentrates wealth, and vroteciion is a 
nursery of monopoly. Ask your friends 
for facts and they will be condemned out 
of their own mcuths. 

(5) Wedo not propose to restrict immi- 
gration; but if protectionists are honest in 


It is monopoly that 


out soasto make American wages high, 
they must urge the restriction of immigra- 
tion, for it is cheap labor, not cheap goods, 
that makes low wuges. 





Tae ‘Tariff on Tea, Coftee and Fish. 
BosTtox.—({1) in an article on the tariff, in 
THerper's Monthly for February, Senator 
Edmunds takes the price cf tea and coffee, 
before and after the duty was taken off, asan 
argument thac the tariff does not raise prices 
Gi commadities, becuuse the price of tea and 
caffee six mouths after the duty was taken off 
did not fallto the extent of the duty placed 
upon them, one cr two grades of tea or coffee 
being actually a cent or two higher per pountt. 
is this any argument against the general 
tendency of the tariff to raise prices? Would 
not the price cf these articles have been a 
great deal higher at the time he quotes if the 
duty bad remained on, the price always being 
governed by the supply relative to demand, 
the fluctuations of which would always pro- 
duce chunges in price whether 
tariff on the article or not? 

(2) He also mentions fresh fish, the price of 
which was no lower after the duty was taken 
ofY tuan itwas before. Was aot the price of 
fresh sh in Canada (ihe only country that 
could possibly send any fresh fish to this 
country) tle sameasit washere?) FE. Lucas. 

({) Protecticnists are like the Jew who 
ate a slice of ham, and when his act of in- 
fidelity was followed by a terrible thunder 
siorm remarked that it was a good deal of 
a fuss to make over a little piece of pork. 
Whenever prices go up it is because there 
is no taril; when they go down it is be- 
case there is a turiff; whenever wages 
are high it is. due to the tariff, and when- 
ever they are low it is far want of a tariff. 
The tariff is their god, and all the ills we 
suffer are due to his vengeance for our 
neglect to fall down and worship. They 
have not yet attributed thunder storms 
and drouths, potato bugs and grass- 
hoppers, blizzards and hurricanes, to free 
trade, but their line of argument is ad- 
vancing yet, and as their urgumentfs, like 
their industries, are infants, they may be 
expected to get there in time. 

Countries in which wages are lower 
than in ours and lower than in England 
are stringently protected, but because the 
protectionist observes that ours are higher 
then in England he blandiy attributes the 
difference to protection. , 

So with variation in prices. Noticing 
that coffee did not fall in price when the 
tariit was taken off, he concludes that pro- 
tection docs not raise prices. If protection 
does not raise prices why in the name of 
all that is sensible should we have. pro- 
tection at all? Has protection any other 
excuse for itself than that by raising 
prices it gives more profit to the employer 
and gnables him to pay higher waces to his 
men! Is not protection intended to dam 
out that deluge of cheap goods which 
foreigners are wiih such persistent matice 
turning toward our slheres? And if afier 
all protection does not protect us from 
cheap goods, what is the use of protection? 

oes not Senator Edmunds’s argument 
Knock the pins froni under protection? If 
wtoreign article can be imported for 10, 
and we impose a tariff of 5, it is obvious 
that the foreign article must sell for 15 or 
if will not beimported. But if we can 
mike the domestic article for 914, isn’t the 
tariff a kind of fifth- wheel to a coach? 
‘Wouldn’t we supply the home market the 


here was 2 











were no tariff would our pecple pay 10 for 
a foreign article when they could get as 
good a domestic article for 914. 

We do not produce tea nor coffee. Is it 
reasonable then to suppose that tea and 
coffee would sell for more or as much 
under free trade, other conditions remain- 
ing the same, as undera tariff. Is it in- 
deed a permissible conclusion until, we 


} have demonstrated not only that it does 


sell for more but also that there is no 
other way of accounting for the fact? Of 
course not. Thatis pluin to the lowest 
class in logic. And has Senator Edmunds 
demonstrated that there is nothing but re- 
peal of the tariff to account for the higher 
price of these commodities. Has he shown 
that home prices did not fluctuate; that 
crops were not less; that demand was not 
suddenly greater; that cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution was not enhanced? 
The only commodity of which it can be 
truly said that repeal of the tariff may in- 
crease the price is a monopolized com- 
modity, and if you will pay attention to 
this point you will be able to prove in all 
cases in which it is shown that prices 
have fallen after a tariff reduction, that 
the production of the article was a mo- 
nopoly. For example: Suppose A in 
France has acquired a great reputation for 
the manufacture of acertain glove. His 
price for that glove in this country would 
then be a monopoly price, t. e., the high- 
est instead of the lowest price at which 
the glove could be profitably sold here? 
Let us suppose that price to be 10, though 
he can sell at 5 and still make a profit. 
Now, so long as there is no tariff, he will 
supply our mariet as fully as he cares to 
at 10; but if a tariff of 5 were put on, 
so that he could not get 10 without 
selling for 15, domestic manufacturers 
would find a larger home market than be- 
fore, since a great many people would buy 
gloves that had no reputation rather than 
pey 15 for gloves with a reputation. 
Consequently A’s market here would be 
very much contracted, and to keep up his 
trade Le wouid pay the duty himself; that 
is, he would sell his gloves at 5, the 
commercial profit price, so that, with duty 
added, they could sell at 10, as before. 
In that case you see the tariff would not 
add to the price; and if, following that, the 
tariff on gloves were repeuled A’s price 
would rise to 10 again and the repeal 
would not reduce the price. This would 
be in accordance with the same principie 
tbat compelled the monopolizers of copper 
mines tn this countrys to sell copper abroad 
chenper than they sold it at home. 

The principle might operate temporarily 
upon tea or colfee or uny other product of 
a narrow district. Suppose the lowest 
price at which coffee could be sold, under 
free trade, were 1; then if a tariff of 1 
were imposed it would have to sell for 2, 
Which would tend to diminish demand for 
it. Now let the tariff be repealed. The 
immediate tendency is toa greater demand 
than before, and as the supply is fixed 
from season to season, the increased de- 
mand vould enhance the price, and micht 
so enhance it for a time as to raise the 
price to as high a point as when the tariff 
wi Imposed, or even higher. A reaction 
would sét in, however, and wiih the assur- 
ance of an ample crop for the next season 
the price would fall until an equilibrium 
was reached at 1. 

But of labor products generally, those 
which are not monopolized nor their pro- 
duction confined to small districts, a re- 
duction of tax is a reduction of price. 
Whatever must seil continually at the low- 
est price that will leave the usual profit 
on capital or not sell at all, is increased in 
crice by a tariff and decreased by repeal of 
the tari 

(2) T have not the ficures at hand, but if 
the price of fish here, cost of transporta- 
tion eliminated, was any greater than in 
Canada, the Canadians must have stopned 
eating fish; for Icannot imagine a Cana- 
dian fisherman with an intellect so per- 
fectly constructed on the protection plan 
that he would sell his fish at home when 
he could make more money by sending 
them abroad. But supposing that fish 
were cheaper in Canada than here, after 
the repeal of the tariff, of what use was 
the tariff to our fishermen if their fish 
brought no more under protection than 
they did under free trade? 


Kraving Exses He Sees Not. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥.—(1) In Tae Stanparp of 
the 10th inst. vou say that the rental value of 
land in New York city would amount to more 
than $100,000.000 anrnally outside of labor 
and improvements. The assessed value of 
real estate in New York city this year is 
$1,254,500,000, including al! labor and improve- 
ment done since the first settlement of the 
island, and I think it safe to say that the 
labor and improvements done during thai 
time will amount to ten times that amount. 
Then where do you get your §100, 000,000 from? 

(2) The entire tax of the city this year 
amcunts to $52,500,000. This includes real 
estate, personal estute, corporation and bank 
tax. Subtract from this amouat all except 
the naked land value und you will have much 
less than nothing with which to run the eastire 
machinery of the government, state and 
national, $800,000,000 per annum, and make 
free trade. 

(3) What is true of New York is so in the 
rest of the United States. Lubor is all that 
is taxable. Land has uo rentai value aside 
from labor. Pcpulation never anywhere 
raised land above the labor vatue. Therefore 
the whole ‘unearned increment,” “renta} 
vaiue” of Jane doctrine is but the baseless 
fatric of a vision. I. V. Pratt. 

(1) I did not say the rental value of land 
in New York city would amount to more 
than $100,000,000 annually; I said that 
according to the only serious attempt ever 
made to uppraise it, it does amount to 
more than that sum. 

The assessed value of real estate is 
utterly unreliable. If you have an oppor- 
tunity to buy any New York real estate at 
its assessed value do not lose the chance. 
Improved property is assessed at from 
fifty to sixty per cent of its value and un- 
improved at from forty per cent down to 
almost nothing. 

The labor done since the settiement of 
the city has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. Labor products are worth nothing 
alter they have returned to the elements. 
The only labor values are the values of ex- 


‘isting things that labor has produced, and 


of these things few are older than the 
century, most are not older than the de- 
cade, a very large proportion were pro- 


duced within a year, and another large 














proportion is produced and consumed 
from day to day. In New York the value 
of improvemenis is nothing like 50 great 
as of the land. 
(2) Why do you not state the conclusion 
you imply? Thus: ‘The entire tax of the 
city this year amounts to thirty-two and 
one-half millions; this includes real estate, 
personal estate, corporation and bank tax; 
subtract from this amount al! except the 
naked land value and you will have much 
less than nothing;” ergo, the value of land 
in New York is less than nothing. Are 
you not enough of an artist to painta 
pathetic picture representing New York 
landlords offering a bonus to have their 
lands taken off their hands. 
If you subtracted all values but land 
values from the tax levy, of course there 
would be nothing left. It is equally true 
that if you subtract land values from the 
tax levy, there will be nothing left. But 
what does that show except that the tax 
levy isless than the value of land, and 
less than the value of other property. 
(3) A mine which labor has never touched 
may have a value which can be taxed; a 
forest which has never been explored. may 
have a value that can be taxed; a city lot 
which is but a barren rock on which labor 
has never been exerted may havea yalue 
that can be taxed. A house and 2 lotin a 
growing city are worth more, whenso many 
years have elapsed that the house is decay- 
ing, than when the house was new. Let ten 
thousand people decide to settle in the lit- 
tle village of Podunk, and the news of the 
decision will make a boom in Podunk 
land. Your proposition exhibits such 
ignorance of the elements of the subject, 
und is so transparently stupid that any 
further reply would be a primer lesson. 
If you haven’t time to read, and cannot 
observe with judgment, and don’t know 
how to think, ask some moderately intel- 
ligent friend, who has the-leisure, to help 
you out of your muddle. That ‘‘vision” 
which you mention is in your own imagin- 
ation, and the ‘‘baseless fabric” is the gray 
matter in which your imagination resides. 
Locis F. Post. 








The Poor Ye Have Always With You. 
London Christian Socialist. 

It is wonderful to observe how many there 
are Who quote scripture nowadays. Formerly 
the scriptures were referred to most fre- 
quently by those who believed in them or who 
wished to do so; now many who do not be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the bible, but who 
tuke for granted that we, their oppenents, do, 


male use continually of certain passages to. 


contrunt us with, thinking, doubtless, this to 
be an effectual way of silencing us. 
is written,” must be aoswered. by “it is writ- 
tea,” as of old. 
Sometimes the very same text used against 
us may be used by us, not as an arrow shot 
at a venture, but as one, that, well directed, 
gets in between the joints of the armor some- 
how and makes itself felt. It is very. dis- 
couraginog to find that the very texts on which 
we reiied for successin our argument are used 
agalust us, and that many (I for one have 
often done so) retire from the contest crest- 
fallen and dumb. Twisted texts, what trouble 
they can occasion, of what comfort do they 
often deprive us! In order to have them 
smoothed cut and made straight, so that we 
cun read them aright and see God’s mean- 
ing quite clear, shining through, we 
should study the circumstances which 
called fcerth certain sayings. We must 
search all over the bible fur words that bear 
npon thom, that kolp to-vleat taem 4p, to shn- 
plify them and thus make them of use. As to 
this twisted text about the poor, Christ evi- 
dently meant to convey t idea that al- 
though he was soon going te leave the earth, 
men would still have the poor among them, 
and to them they could show kindness at any 
time. It seems to be so very clear that it was 
# matter of comparison between his shkert 
stay on earth and the prolonged continuance 
ef the poor after his departure. And, then, 
did not Christ come to destroy the works of 
the devil? Everything that causes poverty is 
the work of the devil; so when jusiice, love, 
and peace shall be fully established in the 
land, poverty shall be no more. . 
If those who blasphemeously assert that God 
intends that poverty, and, therefore, sin and 
suffering shall aiways exist in the world, had 
made use of some other statements in the 
bible rezarding the poor, such for instance as 
Deutercuomy xv 11, ‘‘Thepeor shall never 
cease out of the land,” they might have had 
appareutly greater reason for usserting that 
to be a part of God’s law. But theu verse 4 
of same ebapter qualifies and explains verse 
2. In the beginning of the. chapter we find 
that certain measures Were to be carried out 
(verse 2), “Save when there shall be no poor 
among you,” or, as if is in the margin, “To the 
end that there be no poor among you.” 
Possibly the words of Christ, recorded by 
Matthew, would never have been. spoken had 
ibey “uot been intended as arebuke to the 
vovetous hypocrite, Judas. There was no 
immediate prospect, when Christ spoke, of 
either poverty or sin ceasing; but both will 
come to an end when God’s will is done on 
earth as it is done in beaven. 
Although I have said that many who do 
not believe in the bible make use of passages 
trom ition order to disconcert their oppon- 
ents, many more, who call themselves Chris- 
tinns, quote from the bible in a bitter and 
narrow spirit, shapiag the texts to suit 
their own views, or rather wishes, instead of 
molding their thoughts according to the 
meaning of the texts arrived at. by careful 
study of them and by comparison of the state- 
ments relating to them. Itis no wonder that 
Christianity bas lost its hold upon the masses, 
2 fact so much deplored by many sincere 
Christians, when this text has been so twisted 
as to indentily, seemingly, a belief in Christ- 
tianity with a belief in the netessity for a 
poor. class in our midst. To deny the necessity 
for such a class seems to the text-twister to 
deny Christ aud to assert a superivr knowil- 
edge over him. But let men be guided more 
by the spirit of Christ’s teaching and less by 
his isolated sayings and then they will come 
to know and understand him Center e 
u. B.C, 


‘Worshiping a God, But Rejecting His 
Teacalngs. 
John Ruskio. 

No nation ever before declared boldly, py 
print and word of mouth, that its relizion 
was guod for show, but “would not work.” 
Over and over again it has happened that 
nations have denied their gods, but they de- 
nied them bravely. The Greeks, in their 
decline, jested at their religion and frittered 
it away In flatteries and fine arts; the French 
refused theirs fiercely, tore down their altars 
and broke their carven images. The question 
about God with both these nations was still, 
even in their decline, fairly put, though 
falsely answered: ‘Hither there is or is 
not @ supreme ruler; we consider of. it, 
think there is not and proceed accord- 
ingly.” But we English have put the 
matter in an entirely new light: ‘There is a 
supreme ruler, no question of it, only he ean- 
net rule; bis orders won’t work; he will te 
quite satisfied with euphoniocus and respectfui 
execution of them. Execution would -be: tou 
dangercus under existing. cireumstauces, 
whicn he certainly never contemplated.” . —~ 





And the World is Moving That War. 
Northtield, Minn., Independent. 

The world was made to be inhabited by 
men, and that Hebrew legislation of old that 
recognized the inheritance of every tribe und 
family in the land upon which they lived, al- 
lowing only forfeiture for a brief time, when 
it should revert tothe heirs again, was wise 
and benetieent legislation. To scmething like 
this, in some way, the world must come before 
there can be permanent peace and prosperity. 
ou earth. Piers ee 





But, “it 
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~ SOCIETY NOTES. 


‘The end of Leut is at hand, and society will 
keep very still until the bright dawn. of 
Easter shines through the curtam of sack. 
cloth and makes visible the wonderful spring 
bonnets and gowns that have been preparing 
during this period of scrrow. The sewing 
clusses and “Lenten readings? wil come to 
an end with this week, and those who have 
not been’ very regular in church going will 
hasten to make up for it by a sort of “death 
bed repentance.” Dancing and theater go- 
ing wili stop for the nonce, and even bowlhnog 
and fencing will be frowned upon. . Then 
when Sunday comes society will don its new ~ 
clothes, trip out into the sunshine and pro- 
ceed to forget as quickly as may be every- 
think about Lent and its lessons. Vanitas 
vanitatis—when will there be less im the 
world?—[New York Heraid. 

The dcud_ body of an old German woman, 
named Rosie Goebel, was recently found iy- 
ing in the cellar of No. 62 Willett street, New 
York. There was no furniture in the recom, 
but some loose straw, on which the body was 
lying. The women had evidently been dead 
some days, and half a dozen chickens which 
shared the apartment with her bad picked 
the flesh to the bones.. It. was learned from 
neighbors that the woman had been living on 
what she could beg and pick out of ash bar- 
rels. a a 

Ladies’ gloves should now contrast with the 
remainder of the toilet instead of matching it. 


As a train on the Ohio, Hiinois and Western 
railroad was passing an outof the way side 
track, the conductor noticed tire issuing from 
the top of a box car standing on the siding. 
The train was stopped, the fire extinguished 
and examination made. The dead body of 
Angelina Boles was found Lying on the tloor 
of the car. Ibis thourht the woman had 
built a fre onthe foor of the car to keep. 
from freezing to death, the night being ex- 
tremely cold. 

Queen Christina of Spain is an early riser, 
and after a simple breakfast devotes an hour 
or two to her children, while the rest of the 
morning is consumed by public business. She 
lunches at 1 with the Infanta Isabel, who re- ~ 
sides in the palace, and in the afternoon, 
when not compelled to give further audiences 
to her ministers, she rides or drives. out, ia 
the latter case taking her children with her. 
On her return she plays with or reads to the 
little princesses, while his majesty the king 
takes an afternoon nap. Dinner isserved at ~ 
8, and the queen retires at Il, the evenings 
being rendered agreeable by good music. 
Christina is exceedingiy popular, and the. 
people are especia!ly pleased when she ap- 
pears at a palace window with her son in her 
arms. She appears to be as liberal a sov- 
ereign' 2s she is an excelent mother and 
woman. : oe 

Mr. Joseph Dugnol, who won Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s heart by cooking a duck, arrived in New 
York March 295. Mr. Dugnol repudiates the 
idea that he is engaged as Mr. Vanderbilt's 
‘cook. He isa maitre @hotel and gets $16,000 
a year. Somebody else will do the actuat 
cooking for the Vanderbilt family under hig 
superintendence, and an a lower salary. 

Two brothers, William and Charies Winn, 
escaned from the Albany jail, March 2, by 
sawing the window bars of their cell and let- 
ting themselves down by their blankets. 
They were awaiting trial for post office rob- 
beries. = . 

Jay Gould is much excited over the at 
tempts nude to indict him and Russell Sage, 
and declares that the movers of the assault 
upon his character are a newspaper, a cable 
company and a woman. oe we as 

Deacon S. V. White, the champion of the 
Pacific raliroads anda well known dealer in 
stocks, has introduced a biil in congress pro- 
viding that any person who knowlagly de- 
posits or causes to be deposited for mailing, 
or who aids in such depositing, any letter, 
circular’ or advertisement concerning “ny. 
scheme to deceive by false pretenses, shall be 
tined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
and be imprisoned at hard labor for not less. 
than one year nor miore than five years, or 


tn atte yal 


A dispatch from San Francisco reports the 
arrival there of Frank Mutten, a cigar maker, 
who claims that while walking along the 
water front he was accosted by an unknown 
person, and they had a drink together, after 
which he became unconscious. Whea he re- 
gained bis seuses he was out atsea on the 
whaling bark Jolin C. Hofland, bound. for a 
eruise In the Arctic reziens. The. whaler 
spending some time in the neighborhood of the 
Hawaiian islands he determined to escape, 
threw a plank overboard and jumped after 
it. He was sixty hours in the water and al- 
mest exhausted when picked up. 

The faro bank of Sckotan & McLaughlin, at 
Troy, N. Y., was raided Mareh 2, and one of 
the preprietors was arrested. The bank is 
said to have been chiefly patronized by mem- 
bers of the legislature. > 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Vanderbilt are at 
home again after a four weeks’ tour through 
the south. As soon as Brs. Vanderbilt feels 
suiliciently rested they will run up. to New- 
port to inspect. their fine new villa, whichis. 
being pushed rapidly toward its completion. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has already been to inspect it. 

A freicht train was wrecked at Barre, Pa., 
March 22, by the breaking of an axle. - Four 
tramps who were riding on the train were 
caught in the wreck. One. was. instantly 
killed and the other three will die. — 

The duke of Newcastie, although the pos- 


-sessor of neither private yacht ror private 


Pullman car, managed to enjoy himself in 
Florida, whence he has just returned. Mrs. 
Roberts captured the duke for dianer on Fri- 
day—that is, of course, the duke was not for 
dinner, but his presence there influenced. 
others to overlook Lent and attend. Thedin- 
ner was in every respect worthy of the 
hostess, and the occasion justified the pious 
in not confining themselves to fish.—[New 
York Herald. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bizelow. are preparing 
to sail for Europe in April. Mrs. Bigelow, 
who gave a reception a few days ago for 
Mrs. Ashton Dike, adopted anovel method 
of inviting her guests. Instead of writing 
them notes she sent her footmen around to 
summon them in person to Ler house. Those 
who failed to obey this summons were 
obliged. to give their reasons in writing, and 
they got square with Mrs. Bigelew by de- 
taining her emissaries to carry back their re- 
plies. As a means of avoiding the usual 
bother and expense Ars. Birelow’s idea is 
not a bad one—for those that keep footmen.— 
(New York Herald. ; 


Anup town firm that sells walking sticks 
says that the younger men about town are 
getting to carry canesof altogether different 
shapes and weights in winter and summer. 
The winter walking stick should be heavy 
and stout, a support on slippery days, and in 
keeping with cape coats and other ponderous. 
protections against the weather. . Most canes 
last winter had handles three.to. four inches 
long, of horn, silver, or. silver plating. 
Lizhter sticks, all of wood, polished at the 
handles, beve come in for milder weather. 
Many canes, too, are sow made straight, 
With silver or fancy tins, odd shaped knobs 
of bone, ivory and. different colored: hard: 
woods. “Silver heads are at a-discount now 
beeuuse of the cheap plate imitations with 
which uascrupuious makers have flooded the 

Lew Decker, a butter dealer of Harrison, 
N. Ji, while visiting the barn beitind his house, 
was attacked by three men, who bound and 
gueced him,.aud robbed him of his. coat, 
vest, and $212. ae ele os 
_ Mr. and. Mrs. George Gould expect ta 
spend the summer on the continent. bone es 
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The Farmers Lave No Use for fe. 

St. Paul Giobe. 
There. can be oo question about the bulk of © 
the [liigcis peop!e beiny in sympathy with t 
Cleveland tariff policy. Tilinois is an agri- 
cultural state, and: the American farmer has 
no more use for a protective tariE. policy 
than a wagon has for a filth wheel. ae the. 
Illinois democracy would show more grit and 
force the fizhting on the tariff issue ail along 
the line, the time would very soon come 

around when lilinois would be as solidiy 
democratic as it has been republican in the 


Jast twenty-five years, aes 
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ONE OF THE SIGNS. 

Avery significant lecture was delivered 
~Feoently before the Social science league 
at New Haven, by Professor A. T. Hadley 
of Yale college. His subject was ‘Private 
— Ownership of Land.” 

A great deal 6f what the professor is re- 
ported to h:ve said is not worth comment. 
It was merely a conservative frame for a 
radical picture. He argued, for example, 
that as civilization advances private own- 
ership of land becomes necessary; but his 
argument related not ,to ownership of the 
land but to ownership of improvements. 
Again, he insisied that the single tax 
would not be practicable because assessors 
would to sone extent include improvements 
in the assessment of land, and so discour- 
age the investment of capital in improve- 
ments; but he did not attempt to explain 
why an attempt to exempt improvements 
from taxation would be more discouraging 
to capital than the laws which now author- 
ize the taxation of improvements. He 
also brought forward the fact that some 
Engiish agricultural land has fallen in 
walue, to prove that rent does not tend to 
absorb the value of improvement; but he 
did not explain that English agricultural 
Jand has recently come into keen competi- 
tion with the agricultural land of Russia, 
India, Australia and America; nor did he 
amake the mistake of asserting that Eng- 
ish land asa whole has fallen in value. 
- He daimed in the same connection that 
the aggrecate value of American farm 
lands has been practically stationary since 
1873; but he made no such claim for the 
aggregate value of American land. 

All this part of Professor Hadley’s 
lecture only shows that he has not made 
himself familiar with the effect of private 
ownership as distinguished from posses- 
sion, nor with the nature of land values, 
and that he has not observed the tendency 

of Jand waiues to rise generayy, though 
stationary or even retrogressive in locali- 
ies. Ejther that, or, realizing the re- 
‘sponsibility of his position as a college 
professor, he hesitates to indorse opinions 
thai would be disagreeable to the fathers 
of the boys whom he teaches. 

However this may be, Professor Hadley 
madea declaration which under the circum- 
stances is all that could be asked from him, 
wand which in itself is enough for the 
present. It was that that gave import- 
ance to his lecture. In the language of 
the New ifaven News report, he said, 
speaking of the proposition to tax ground 
rents to their fuil value: 

Much city Jand isin the form of monopoly, 
and on tbe ground that it is always desirable 
to tax monopolies rather than compctitive 
interests, it would bea good thing to shift 
much of the taxaticn from improvements to 

land. Professor Hadley, however, insisted 
that in szying this he was not accepting 
’ George’s thevry, for the iatter wants to tax 

Jand to the fullest extent for the sake of de- 
stroying private ownership, while Professor 
Hadley would tax land only for the purpose 
of relieving improvements, und only so far as 
such relief demanded. The tendency, it was 
said, seemed to be ioward greater taxation 
of monopolies, land among the rest, and less 
taxation of improvements and other competi- 
tive interests. 

It makes little difference whether Pro- 
fessor Hadley accepts “George’s theory” 

er not. Tie essential thing is that he 
~ dges accept the pronosition to shift taxa- 
tion from improvements to land, and that 
he accepts it because land ownership is a 
Monopoly and “it is always desirable to 
tax monopolies rather than competitive 
interests.” 

This is the first step, and if taken for the 
“Feason given by Professor Hadley, cne 
that cannot fail to lead up to the taxation 
of land to its full rental value. It will be 
observed that the professor recognizes of 
wecessity two fundamental principles, one 
economic and the other moral. The 
economic principle is that taxes that fall 
on monopoties do not interfere with trade, 
while taxes falling on competitive inter- 
esis do; and the moral principle is that it 
is just to tax monopolies while exempting 
other kinds of property. 

* His proposition to “tax land only for the 
purpose of relieving improvements, and 
only so far as such relief demanded,” has 
mo limit short of taxing land to its 
full value. This Professor Hadley, on re- 
flection, will no doubt admit. Taxes on 
improvements discourage improvement. 
The discouragement is greater or less ac- 
cording to-the tax, but any tax on im- 
provements discourages improvement to 
some extent. Therefore, improvements 
cannot be wholly relieved unless wholly 
exempt from taxation. But when im- 
provement is wholly exempt, nothing re- 
mains to tax but personal property, land, 
and monopolies other than land, Taxes 


on personal property are just as objectiona- 
ble as are taxes on improvement, for just as 


the latter discourage improvement the for-— 


mer discourage the production of per- 
sonal property. A tax on monopolies 
other than land must be very limited, for 
it is not railroads and rolling stock ‘that 
are monopolized, but railroad’ franchises; 
not mining machinery, but mines; not oil | 
well equipments, but oil wells; not tele- 
graph plants, but telegraph franchises. 
In fact, al! monopolies center in land own- 
ership or government franchises. If, 
therefore, we are to exempt improvements 
and personal property from taxation, we 
are practically restricted to land values, 
from which it follows that Professor Had- 
ley, according to his own declaration, 
must advocate substantially the imposition 
of all taxes upon land values. 

Further than that single tax men will 
not ask him to go, unless it should ap- 
pear that land values are so much in ex- 
cess of taxation as to leave a sufficient 
margin of value to form a basis for land 
speculation. Yet, if that should prove 
true, Professor Hadley’s declaration and 
his reason for it will logically justify such 
an increase of public improvement as to 
absorb the land value remaining. Just as 
a tax on improvements discourages im- 
provement, so do rental values which en- 
courage speculation in land discourage 
improvement, for when men who would 
improve must deplete their capital to 
purchase a place to be improved, the im- 
provement is either prevented eatrely or 
lessened. 

In this way the single tax is making 
headway. Men like Professor Hadley. see 
the truth vaguely, or, seeing it clearly, de- 
clare it in a half hearted manner; but in 
some form they do declare it, and their 
declarations make others think along new 
lines until what at first was unfamiliar 
and seemed revolutionary becomes a mat- 
terof common concern and common ac- 
ceptance. 


UNRELIABLE STATISTICS. 

Bradstreet’s draws attention to a report 
recently issued by the department of 
agriculture in which the commissioner 
laments the unreiiability of the statistics 
of agricultural wealth. No state, we are 
told, has full returns either of crops, farm 
animals or anything else, the range of 
omission, as compared with the last 
census, being from ten to fifty per cent. 
The reason for this lapsus is very frankly 
given. It lies in the fact that ‘the 
enumeration is made by assessors who are, 
of course, agents of the taxing power, 
and who are met with the concealment 
and evasion which is usually emploved 
toward such ‘agents.” Neither the com- 
missioner who makes this report, nor the 
editor of Bradstrect’s who comments 
upon it, appears to be in tlie least dis- 
composed by_this amazing evidence of 
habitual perjury on the part of the farmers 
of the United States. The first suggests 
that the task of gathering statistics should 
be connected with the school system, ap- 
parently thinking that a farmer will be 
less ready to stain his immortal soul 
with a false oath before a school teacher 
or trustee than before a tax assessor; and 
the latter remarks that ‘‘a proper sub- 
stitute will hardly be provided until pop- 
ular appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of statistics is more extended 
than it is at present.” Precisely how or 
why an appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of statistics is going to make a 
farmer more ready to stand up and -be 
fined for his industry we are not told. 

It might be well for Bradstreet’s to re- 
flect that a large portion of the generaliza- 
tions it weekly lavs before its readers are 
founded either upon just such statistics 
as the commissioner of agriculture speaks 
about, or upon others equally unreliable. 
Thinking this matter over, it may come to 
see that the one sure way to get reliable 
information is to make it for the interest 
of men to tell the truth rather than to lie— 
to reward them for honesty instead of, as 
at present, for deceit and perjury. When 
Bradstreeé’s shall have progressed thus far 
in its thinking it will not bea great way 
from seeing the beauty of the single tax. 


MORE PROTECTION. 

The “protective” tariff, designed to pro- 
tect American special interests from 
foreign competition, is naturally enough 
giving birth to “protective” laws designed 
to protect American special interests from 
domestic competition. 

The internal tax on whisky, with its 
attendant train of books, bonds, stamps 
and spies, which protects established dis- 
tillers and dealers from competition with 
men of small capital, and the internal tax 
on tobacco, with ifs attendant train of 
books, bonds, stamps and spies, which 
protects established manufacturers from 
competition with journeymen in the trade, 
were imposed to raise war revenues, but 
they are continued for protection to 
special interests. Last year an internal 
tax on oleomargarine, with still another 


attendant train of books, bonds, stamps _ 


and spies, was imposed, with the avowed 
purpose of protecting manufacturers ' of 
lower grade butter from competition with 


manufacturers of oleomargarine. And |}. 
now comes Senator Dawes, @ protec. 


tionist of protectionists, with a bill -to 


impose’ a tax on adulterated lard and | 


bring into being one more attendant train 


of books, bonds, stamps and spies, for the |: 


and grease,” calculated or intended to be -presents. It is only by public manage- 


sold as lard, shall be known as “‘adulterated 
lard.” Having thus distinguished the 
manufacturers of hog lard, good hog lard, 
indifferent hog lard and bad hog lard, 
who are:to be protected, from the manu- 
facturers of Jardin which non-hoggish 


substances’ are used, who are to be dis-_ 


crimjnated against, Mr. Dawes would re- 
quire manufacturers of ‘adultered lard” 
to pay a special tax of $100, wholesalers 
$500 and retail dealers $50, besides a 
stamp tax of one cent a pound; and 
to assure the payment of these taxes all 


the safeguards of bonds, inventories, books, 


stamps, notices, indictments, fines, and so 
forth, so familiar to the tobacco trade, 
are provided for. The legal pretense of 
this measure is to raise revenue for a 
government that does not know what to 
do with its surplus; the moral pretense is 
to keep an adulterated food out of the 
market, although it admits the food, how- 
ever adulterated, provided it be adulter- 
ated with hog; but the real purpose is to 
protect a class of manufacturers from com- 
petition. 

The simple fact i is that cotion seed oil, 
a perfectly healthful food product, has. 
been found to be an excellent and cheap 
substitute for.fat in refined lard, an arti- 
cle which is superseding certain grades of 
crude lard. “This was injurious to the busi- 
ness of the packers, and finding ample 
justification in the protective theory with 
encouragement in the oleomargarine law, 
the packers have procured Senavor Dawes 
to present his “adulterated lard” bill for 
the protection of their superannuated in- 
dustry. 

The more of this kind of legislation the 
better. The clearer the people see, by ob- 


ject lessons, such as the Dawes bill and the 


oleomargarine law afford, what ‘protec- 
tion” is, whom it protects, where it leads. 


to, how it interferes with business, how it. 


creates monopolies, how it destroys legiti- 
mate industries, the surer will they be to 
do away with the whole idiotic and in- 
famous system of protection, branch, 
trunk and root. 


A POTENT SOCIALISTIC ELEMENT. 

“Whether they know it or not,” says 
the New York Sun, “the most potent 
socialistic element in the country is now 
the brotherhood ef locomotive engineers.” 
How such a declaration must rasp the 
nerves of Mr. Depew, who, only one. year 
ago, in that patronizing way that: is all 
his own, complimented this same broth- 
erhood on its good senseand told its mem- 
bers how to own the Central railroad by 
abstaining from five cents’ worth of beer 
a day! And how it must make the beads 
of cold perspiration glisten on the niagis- 
terial forehead of Mayor Hewitt, who at 
the same time congratulated these en- 
gineers on the anti-poverty society of one 
which cach of them had organized... »sXe 
gods! The brotherhood of locomotive en- 
gineers the most potent socialistic element 
in the country! What have they done 
that in one short year they should have 
tumbled from the giddy perch of conserv- 
atism where, in the estimation of Mr. 
Depew and Mr. Hewitt and the Sun, thev 
swayed so serenely, into the muddy depths 
of socialism? © - 

What, indeed! Why, they have been 
trying to boycott a certain railroad system 
and to force all other railroads:to do the 
sume, which means, according to the Sun, 
whether they were in the right in their 
original demands or not, ‘‘that the brother- 
hood of locomotive ergineers mean to con- 
trol the country’s railroads;” and if it 
comes to that—well! don’t yousee? why— 
“the public would lay its own hands 
upon the railroads and they would be 
turned into a government enterprise!” 

Why this should result from that is not 
very clear; but the Sun explains it by say- 
ing that the control of the railroads “would 
not be permitted to rest with the en- 
gineers.” . 


The Sun has been one of the most per- 
sistent opponents of government control 
of railroads. In its view government con- 
trol would be undemocratic. Having 
memorized that democratic maxim which 
teaches that that government is best 
which governs least, it applies it to exist- 
ing coniitions so as to make it appear that 
that government is best which farms out 
to individuals and corporations most ot its 
functions. Forgetting that democracy is 
based upon principles which must be 
adapted to conditions, and not upon in- 
flexible rules, it applies democratic rules a 
century old to the conditions of to-day, 
wholly ignoring what other people are be- 
ginning to see, that in observing the rule 
it repudiates the principle. 

It is good democratic doctrine that least 
government is best government. This 
does not mean least in an absolute sense, 
however, but least under the circum- 
stances. If it were not so, that would be 
the best government which allowed every 
man to trample upon the liberty of other 

-men at his discretion; and the democratic 
ideal of a superior government would be 
one which permitted murder, arson, and 
robbery, as well as legitimate business. Of 
course the ‘Siw never contemplated that 
kind of government when it aired its crude 
notions of democracy. But what is. the { 
difference in principle between such a ¢ SOv- 


érnment and one that permits individuals 
} or corporations to harass and. plunder the. 


‘community through their management of 


purpose of protecting manufacturers ‘of, | public highwaya? sig 


hog lard. 
Senator Dawes provides i in the bill that 


for the purposes of the bill when it shall 


become a law, “lard” is to be undeistood 


to mean “the food product usually known 


as lard, and which is made exclusively 
from the fresh fat of slaughtered swine,” | 


and that “all mixtures and-compounds of | 
tallow, beef fat, linseed oil, cotton seed oil - 


| Whenever the alternative occurs whether 


the people shall -be governed by individ- 
uals or corporations, or by themselves, the 
vital principle of democracy ¢omes. for- 
ward, and no matter what mere rule: of 


democracy adapted to other circumstances 


‘may have prevailed, declares that the peo- 
ple shall govern themselves. ,.This is the 
‘alternative which the ‘railroad auestion 


that government is best which 


govern respecting railway facilities. 


ment of railroads that the people can be 

saved from government by railroad mag- 
nates, who fleece them in transportation 
rates and use part of the plunder to cor- 
rupt their law makers. 

In such an emergency the principle that 
governs 
least, demands that the government shall 
It is 
not a question of whether or not we shall 
be governed in this respect, for we are gov- 


-erned. -The question is, how and by whom 


shall we be governed—by irresponsible in- 
dividuals and corporations having only 
selfish interests to serve, or by ourselves? 


It is worthy of note that the Sun, al- 
ways so strenuously opposed to public 
control of railroads because that would be 
governmental interference with what it 
chooses to regard as private business, has 
no such democratic scruples about govern- 
ment interference by way of protective 
tariff with whut really is private business. 

That government is best which governs 
least, is good democratic doctrine against 
depriving railroad monopolists of their 
power, put it does not apply to deprive 
tariff monopolists of their power. When 
railway kings sway their scepters the 
government must let them alone, be- 
cause that government is best which gov- 
erns least; but when an American farmer 
chooses to trade his grain for Canadian 
coal to avoid the extortion of Pennsyl- 
vania coal barons, the government must 
come to the relief of the coal barons. In 
the latter case government interferes, in 
a purely democratic way, of course, to 
compel the farmer to pay an extra price 
for his coal. And though every ship 
is watched, and every trunk “over- 


hauled; though custom houses stand like 


. 


| pseudonym of ‘Laicus,” 


forts at every port, and merchants must 
give an account of their importations; 
though oaths are administered and bustles 
searched—all to regulate aud govern the 
private business and affairs of the citizen— 
none of this jars upon the democratic sen- 
sibilities of the Sui. 

Would it be strange, then, if some sus- 
picious person should some time wonder 
whether, after all, itis the Sus democ- 
racy so much as its loyalty to our privi- 
leged classes that is offended by the propo- 
sition to make railroads public property 
and to repeal the tariff? 


“ ‘And would not this suspicion, excited by 
its inconsistency in opposing government 
railroads, while defending government 
“protection,” be justified by the Sun’s will- 
ingness to have railroads turned into a gov- 
érnment enterprise rather than that their 
control should rest in the engineers? Is it 
more democratic for railroads to rest in the 
control of the Depews, and Goulds, and 
Vanderbilts, than in that of the men who 
drive the engines? Is it more democratic 
4°to make our railroads the tennis balis of 
Wall street speculators than to leave them 
to the management of the brotherhood of 
locomotive engineers? Of course not. 

And if it is all right to turn them into 
government enterprises rather than permit 
them to be controlled by associations of 
workingmen, is it not all right to turn them 
into government enterprises rather than 
leave them to the control of private cor- 
porations of capitalists. If not, why not? 
BY WORK, BY GIFT, OR BY THEFT. 

In the Christiun Union's series of 
‘“Homely Talks on Homely Topics,” a 
writer who veils his identity undey the 
discourses con- 
cerning “Thrift,” reaching the conclusion 
that there are four rules, obedience to 
which may not, indeed, make a man 
wealthy, but ‘‘will certainly make him 
comfortable.” These are: 

Earn your money by honest industry; earn 
more than you spend; earn it before you spend 
it; and spend it for the best things. 

Stated by themselves, these maxims 
have a certain flavor of platitude. The 
same things have been said ten thousand 
times before by men whose idea of earn- 
ing money by honest industry was to tet 
other folks supply the industry while 
they confined their efforts to gathering in 
the money, and whose notions as to the 
“best things” for which money can be 
spent were remarkable for indefiniteness. 

ut from the arguments by which he en- 
forces his rules of life, it is clear that 
‘‘Laicus” really means what he says, and 
appreciates the intent of his words. This 
is the way he amplifies his proposition 
that money should be earned by honest in- 
dustry: 

There is only one legitimate way of making 
money—by honest industry. He who makes 
money by taking it out of his neighbor's 
pocket, without giving his neighbor an equiva- 
lent, dees not make money at all; he simply 
steals it, He may do this pocket picking by 
reputable methods or by methods that are 
disreputable; but pocket picking, whatever 
the method, is always dishonest. Any trans- 
action the object of which is tomake A richer 
by making B poorer is in the nature of theft. 
Naked we came into this world, naked we 
shall go out of it. No skeptic is so skeptical 
as to deny this proposition. If, then, after liv- 
ing twenty years, we possess anything, we 


! must have got it either by receiving itas a 


gift, by producing it by our industry, or by 
stealing {rom our neighbor. There is, per- 
haps,.a fourth way; we may share in a gen. 
eral increase of wealth which we have gone 
nothing to produce. This can hardly be called 
theft, but can hardly be called honorable in- 
dustry. 

To find sentences like these in the 
columns of a paper of such widespread in- 


| fluence as the Christian Union is indeed 


fearless thought. 


They betoken earnest and 
It would, we fear, be 
too much to claim *‘Laicus” as a convert 


encouraging. 


.to the principles of the single tax on land 
‘values; but it is absolutely certain that if 


he continues thinking along the line on 


-which he has started, he will be forced to 


see the absurdity and wickedness of pri- 
vate ownership of natural opportunities, 


‘ful heart. 


ization. 


‘of their native land; whcreas Monsieur 


And even if he himself should never give 
another thought to the subject, the words 
he has spoken in the Christian Union 
cannot fail to awaken and_ stimulate 
thought in others. 

“Any transaction the object of which is 

make A richer by making B poorer is in 
the nature of a theft.” Suppose Bisa 
miner or an agriculturist seeking to create 
wealth by applying his labor to land which 
no one else is using, is not A, who forbids 
him to go to work until he shall first con- 
sent to give him (A) a portion of the prod- 
uct, really trying to become richer by mai-. 
ing B poorer? A, who lives in idleness on 
the proceeds of B’s labor, can certainly 
not pretend that what he takes from B is 
a gift—the spontaneous offering of a grate- 
Still less can he pretend that 
he produces it by his own labor. Yet, ac- 
cording to ‘“Laicus,” there is only one 
other way in which he can get it, viz., by 
stealing it. Orif A absolutely refuses to 
allow B to mine coal or plant corn on any 


‘terms whatever, but building a fence 


around the land which our laws blasphem- 
ously permit him to call ‘‘his,” keeps it un- 
used for a generation, until the pressure of 
population has raised its value a hundred 
fold, and then sells it, has not A in such a 
case, taken the ‘‘fourth way” of acquiring 
wealth, which ‘Laicus’ admits ‘can 
hardly be called honorable industry?” 

Itis the glory of the doctrine of indus- 
trial emancipation—the sure warrant of 
its success—that no man can begin to 
really think on the problems of social 
and individual life without being forced 
to acknowledge, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the existence of that hideous 
wrong that dwarfs and threatens our civil- 
Confronting alike the economist, 
the moralist, and the teacher of the pure 
precepts of Christ, stands the portentous 
fact that men and women, sent by provi- 
dence into this world, are compelled to 
waste their lives, sacrifice their moral 
principles, and destroy their souls, in the 
life long struggle for permission to remain 
in the world. There are, as ‘‘Laicus” ad- 
mits, but three ways of obtaining wealth: 
by gift, by work, or by theft. The crime 
of our society is that it has made the sec- 
ond method well nigh impossible, and en- 
couraged men to depend upon the third. 


PROTECTION FOR REESE & CO. 

The Pittsburg Press opens its approving 
columns to Mr. Jacob Reese, whom it 
describes as aman ‘‘who has proven him- 
self a veritable thorn in the side of the 
free trade advocates.” Mr. Reese intimates 
that the time has come when ‘“‘the people 
of the United States should lay aside all 
foolishness and enter hand and heat, into 
the development of the tin trade in: this 
country, and further that the government 
should protect the industry by a tariff the 
sume as it was protected in its infancy in 
wngland.” 

We have the ores ihe dominant. in. our 
hills, and we use nore tin and tin plate than 
all other countries on the globe. We export 
nore tin, as tin cans, than any other country, 
and yet we do not manufacture a pound. 
Why, sir, it isa shame and a disgrace to the 
nation, that with abundance of tin ore and all 
the facilities for the production of tin and tin 
plate, the government refuses to foster its 
manufacture. 

If by “we” Mr. Reese means the people 
of the United States, he betrays a singular 
lack of knowledge of facts. We, the 
people of the United States, have no ores 
lying dormant in our hills that we know 
of, nor have we very many hills for the 
ores to lie dormant in. Some English 
lord, or some American corporation, or 
perhaps Mr. Reese himself, may have 
some dormant ores in their hills, but they 
will take precious good care that the 
people of the United States get none of it 
without first paying roundly: for the privi- 
lege, 

What Mr. Reese really means to say is 
that he and his friends, having built a 
fence round the hills in which the tin ores 
le dormant, want another fence. built 
around the whole country, so that when 
an American citizen wants to buy tin he 
may find it cheaper to pay for the privilege 
of passing the fence of Reese & Co. than 
to break or buy his way through the fence 
of the tariff. That would be “laying 
aside all foolishness” with a vengeance. 

Isn't it ridiculous? If there were no tin 
ores in this country, Mr. Reese would al- 
low us to go to England, or Sumatra, or 
anywhere else where tin was produced, 
and buy as cheaply as we could; but be- 
cause providence was so cruel as to store 
the mountains of Montana with tin, we 
must pay 2 couble price or go without. 


A CRITIC AND A TEACHER. 

Monsieur Joseph Dugnol, the uncove- 
nanted covenanter who recently arrived in 
New York without any contract with Mir. 
Vanderbilt, has told the American people, 
through the American press, just what 
his position is to be in Mr. Vanderbilt's 
family, under the contract which he swears 
was never made. He is not, he assures 
us, 2 cook—that is, not a cook in the or- 
dinary paper cap and white apron accepti- 
tion of the term. He knows how to cook, 
but will only utilize that knowledge in see- 
ing that the real cook does his cooking 
properly. His real office is that of maitre 
@hotel, which is French for master of the 
house, and indicates the extent of the in- 
fluence he has acquired over Mr. Vander- 
bilt. 

Monsieur Dugnol has nct yet been a 
week in the United States, but like other 
visiting noblemen, who stay with us a 
fortnight and then abuse us in a book, he 
has already arrived at well defined opin- 
ions about us. Monsieur Dugnol is differ- 
ent from the other aristocracy, however. 
They lament our want of aplomb, of 
savoir vivre, of je ne sais quoi; they miss 
the ton, the noblesse oblige. sort of spirit 


: 


Dugnol’s ehief compaint about As is that 
we don’t know how toeat. “Americans,” 
le tells us—or he told « Herald reporter— 
its all the same—‘“‘Ameticans don’t eat be- 
‘cause they like it: but they seem to look 
upon eating as an ardrous duty which 
should be gotten through with as. quickly 
as possible.” We. drink cocktails, too, 
which Monsieur Dugtiol thinks is very sad. 
And we drink ice water, which is. posi- 
tively criminal, and woud destroy the 
morals of any nation. Albgether we are 
in a pretty bad way. . 

However, Monsieur Joseph Dugnol is 
not without bowels. He crijicizes severely, 
but he also mercifully correts. He points: 
out our errors, but shows w how toamend 
them. Hetells us how he liyes himself. 
This is the modest style of breakfast that 
satisfies his simple appetite 


For my part I like for. breacfast fish first 
oysters, sardines or soles—with half a bottle 
of white wine; then soup, folowed by boiled. 


beef and roast, washed down with half a. | a 


bottle of red wine; then salai and dessert— 
cheese, for iastance—topped off with a glass: 
of wine superior to. whut I drank while eat- 
ing. Then I_take my coffee and drink my | 
cognac. : 
Monsieur Dugnol hasn®% told us yet 
what he likes for luncheon, for tive o’clock. - 
tea, for dinner, and for his'supper after the’. 
opera, but doubtless these taings will be | 
‘made public through succeeding inter- 
views with Herald reporters. But the — 
description of his breakfast gives the kev 
to his 
readily it can be adapted to the conditions. 
of American life, especially: in the tene-. 
ment house districts. Meantime we may 


remark that we are not at all astonished : 
that Monsieur Dugnol expects to be the 


master of Mr. Vanderbilt's’ house. He. 
will need to be if he is going fo live up to 
his breakfast. 
THE WHYNESS OF THE WHICH. 
Carroll D. Wright, the administration’s own _ 
commissiouer of tabor, has demonstrated that. 
the cost of living is only seventeen per cent — 
higher here than in free trade England. 
Wages here, on the other hand, are double. : 
Free trade therefore practically means the’ 
cutting in half of the workingman’s wages. It. : 
means robbing him’ of a, dcllar to save him | 
seventeen cents.—{N ew York Press. - 
This is a sl ledge hammer argumient—a 
statement of the whole question in a nut-_ 
shell. So simple that anybody can under- . 
stand it, so convincing that the most skep- » 
tical must acknowledge its force. It seems. . 
like painting the lily to amplify it, and yet 
at the risk cf being thought superfiuous, | 
we cannot resist the temptation to point : 
out its beauties in detail. 3 
Wages here are double what they arein —_ 
free trade England. That means that | 
where the English farmer earns one dollar, 
the American farmer earns two dollars. 
The cost of living here is only seventeen — 
per cent higher than in free trade England. | 
That means that whereas the English . 
farmer spends the whole of his one dollar: 


on the cost of living, the American farmer ~~ 


spends only $1.17 out of his fwo dollars. 

Therefore, out of every two dollars: that. 
he earns, the American farmer can, with- 
out difficulty, suave eighty-three cents. 

In just the same way the American 
artisan cets two doilars where his British 
free trade competitor gets only one; and 
-out of every two dollars that he earns he 
can put by eighty-three cents against tha 

‘ainy day that never shall come as long as 
protection flourishes. __ , 

Everybody earns two dollars. and 20- 
bedy spends more than $1.17. Is it pessi- 
ble you don’t see it? Then you haven't 
grasped the true inwardness of the great 
protective principle. Suppose we uy 
again. 

Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson eabhi 
spend $1.17. That makes $4.68 altegether, 
‘doesn’t it? Allright. Now pay attention. 

Smith gets $2 for his services in pro- 
ducing the things that Brown, Jones and 
Robinson buy. In the same way Brown 
gets $2 for the things used by Smith, 
Jones and Robinson; Jones $2 for the 
things used by Smith, Brown and Robin- 
son, and Robinson $2 for the things used 
by Smith, Brown and Jones... Four times 
two dollars are eizht dollars. Smith, | 
Brown, Jones and Robinson have each 
contributed $1.17 to the common fund and 
each drawn out $2, 

Where does the extra $3.32 come from? 
Is that what you want to know? Why, 
good sir, that’s just where the great pro- 
tective principle comes in. It's the tariff. 
does it all. As a result of encouraging’ — 
home industries, our coal miners, and our 
cotton spinners, and our ‘sewing women, — 
and our handicrafts pe¥ple generally, 
_just twice the wages they otherwise would. 
That builds up the home market for our | 
agricultural: produce, and so the farmers 
get just twice what they otherwise would, 
Then when everybody has been paid his 
wages competition comes in and cuts down 
the prices of what everybody has been paid 
hich wages to produce. And: so weall . 
sell for high prices to people who. buy for: 
low prices, and all buy fer lew prices from 
foiks who sell for high prices. a 

There! do you understand it now? TE: 
you don’t you had better ask the Press to. 
give you a “tariff talk” on the subject. 

The stateineuts spread by free traders to 
the effect that a reduction of w ages will be 


followed by a reduction of the cost of the 
necessaries of life is absolutely false.—New 
York Press. Be 
We should say they was. So are that. . 
other statement, well Known_to be the fun- | 
damental postulate of every free trade ar- - 
gument, that two and two am five. © 


Interesting to Kansas Renders. 


F.M. P. Donnelly, 211 Armstrong street, 
Kansas City, is the official organizer, ap- 
pointed by the state central committee, uni-- 
ted labor party, for the second congressional | 
district of Kansas. He invites communica- 
tions from all persons in the district who. 
favor the levyjiig of all. taxes apes lan 
values, 





whole system and shows. how | 
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THE CAUSE MAKING STEADY PROGRESS 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


: oe Reuters from Dubbo, Syducy and Melbourne 


/ —Newspapers Advecating the Siugle Tax 
—Egects of Land Speculation—The Cry of 
Preovection—Plans fer Prepaganda—The 

Outlook. 

Dusso, N. 8. W., Feb. 17.—The single tax 
fdea is steadily advancing in this part of 
Australia. We havea stanch and open ad- 
vocate in the Lithgow Euterprise, Mr. John 
Farrell’s paper. Thereare other papers doing 
something, notably the Goulburn Evening 
Post and the Riverine Grazier, also the 
Bligh Watchman. The editors of these pa- 
pers have a good grip of the question, as 
shown by their writings. 

The mass of the working people, just be- 
ginuing to feel the pressure of dull times, 
naturally fall into protectionist ideas, which 
are everywhere fully represented. It almost 
Secins as if the expcriment would have to be 
tried before our workers will realize that 
they are following a will o’ the wisp. What 
I dread is the combination, a small land tax 
with exemptions, boxed up with protection. 
Whatever good the land tax does it will 
thus be credited to protection, as it has been 
iu Victoria. If protection were tried alone, 
in two or three years our workingmen would 
sce its worse than uselessness. At present itis 
unfortunately true that the“revenue tariffists,” 
who at present usurp the name of free trade, 
are nol at ai] in favor of Jand taxation. Hence 
we, not being strong enough to run alone, are 
in some centers allied to protection, and our 
fecbie voice is drowned ia the roar of party 
cries iningled sometimes with sectarian ones. 
But there seems to be no part of the colony 
within which at least a few have not taken up 
the crusade. Judgiug from the past our hope 
lies in quiet missionary work. Weare far too 
few to make a potent party iu politics yet. 
Nor can we afford to drive the unthinking 
into a corner in Which they will have to de- 
cide yea or uay, but must keep the question / 


? 


open. Public opinion has grown immensely | 


iuour direction of late. The comparatively | 
suiall numbers of our organization is no test, 
for the general feeling is with us on two main 
prints, that land belongs to the state; and 
thut uncarned iucremect is not legitimately 
private property. Many thousands content 
themselves with the parrot cry, “The land 
should never have been sold,” having a hazy 
admixture of A. R. Wallace and Henry 
Georze.. Personally, I hope much from 
Mic discussion of land valuc tax versus 
taxation of improvements in  i:municipal 
areas. Wherever discussed as a municipal 
ground. If it 
could be applied iu municipalities first, 
so as to take the place of the at present com- 


bined rate on “property” and land, it) would 


commend itself venerally. Then there would 
be less difliculty in having it tuken up as a 
Mational question. But if applied to rural 
Jands only, municipal centers being exempt, 
the tax will be regurded as u burden, and 
the compjuints of the country (impotent be- 
cause scattered) will make unthinking towns- 


Men afraid of the reform, and progress will 


be retarded. Even now not one tenant (city) 
in a2 hundred bas any idea tbat this tax will 
Jessen rent, or thai it is of any consequence to 
“Municipal reform is easiest to obtain 
first. sae a 

So in the states | ‘some ‘af our friends think 


. that success in a presidential cAmpaice would. 


be commencing wt the wrong end, and pre- 


Went the full development of the reform—for_ 


workers are so.apt to regard this crowning 


triumph as the completion of the work. We 


raight as well call a -iman dressed who had 
‘The work, to. coin- 


Ste a pure reformer in the presidential chair 


for mauy years; but what is done will be 


sound. ‘GEORGE PLUMBER. 


“Sypx z¥, Feb. 22.—New South Wales is 


steadily and surely, if slowly, awakening to 
the necessity of land reform, for a league is 


in process of formation in Sydney whose work 


oavill be one of systematic organization and 


ecucation onthe subject, and which will be 
controlied by some of the ablest, most re- 
spectable and disinterested men in the 
colony. 

A manifesto has been formulated and ap- 
Proved by an influential committee, number- 
ing among its members some of our leading 
press men, commercial men and a good 
sprinkling ef university students. There has 
never been a movement started in Sydney 
which, at so early a stage, attracted the 
notice and the svmpathy of so many strong 
and healthy intellects, 

Prep. tions are being made for the hold- 
ing of uw large public meetiag shortly, at 


which the business will be the adoption of the 
“manifesto and rules, and the enrollment of 


members. The adoption of the manifesto will 


be moved by Mr. W. H. Traill, the editor of 
the Ausiraliun Siar, a gentleman who, while 
editor of the Svdney Bulletin some years ago, 
odid veoman’s service in the cause by writing 


@ series of qagnificent articles on Henry 
George and “Progress and Poverty,” and 
Mr. E. W. Foxall, whose 
lecture on the land. question appear ed i in THE 
Sranpanp of December 24 last. Mr. Foxall’s 


-) gattitude and utterauces upon this subject are 


arousing some interest, as his profession (that 
of manager of a large land and_ buiidiug 
company) is nct one among the ranks of which 
people would expect to find a champion of 
the new reform. 

Itis probable that New South Wales will 
take up land nationalization sooner than 
most people think. The matter appears to 
be enguyinag the attention of quite a different 
class of men, so far as their public positions 
@re coacerued, frcein those who have been at- 
tracted to it in other countries. And when 
the new league is formed their names will re- 
deem the movement from much suspicion 
which among the uneducated now hangs 
about, it. 

The country org canizations are growing 
strong, and ure anxious for a central associa- 
tion in the metropolis, to which they may 
affiliate. 

He would be a rash man who should venture 
to predict what there is in store for Australia 
within the neat twelve months in regard to 
this grandest and noblest of all questions. 


MELBOURNE, Feb. 20.—There has been for 
the last few years und there is now, a land 
boom or land racket in Melbourne and 


- Syduey, owing, perhaps, to the investment 


in city property of two millions sterlmg 
sent from England and Germany. The buy- 
ing up of blocks of land around the city, and 
their resale in aliotments has enriched the 
syndicates. This, however, hus affected or- 
dinary business, and it looks as if there was 


going to be a season of depression in Mel- 


bourne. The establishment in which I have 
been employed for many years begins to 
feel it. Seven persons were discharged last 
‘year and now this month eight more went. 


The profits made by investing in land com- 
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panies and in brewing companies pay so high 
a dividend that capital isnot content with a 


‘| moderate profit. This must tell soon at the 


other end of the beam. The cause seems to be 
making faster progress in New South Wales 
owing to the efforts of Mr. George Plummer 
of Dubbo and Mr. Hunter, bookseller of 
Wagga Wagga, than in Victoria,. although 
the prospect is cheerful here. 

Politics here are just as rotten as with you. 


epee is only a sham opposition in parliament. 


1 seem: silenced by the land grabbing busi- 
seh : 

THE SraxDaRD is very much appreciated 
by those who sec it here, and I have hopes of 
its circulation extending. JonNx BRUNTON. 


INFLICTING FINES BY GUESSWORK. 


Hew the Tax Assessors of Kansas De Their 
Werk—Assessments Varying from 20 to 
100 Per Cent ef Actual Value. 

If you live in Kansas it makes a heap of 
difference what part of the state you live in. 
Not on account of grassoppers, or drought, or 
things of that sort, but because the statutes 
for the discouragement of industry are un- 
equally enforced. If you live in one county 


and have been guilty of making a ton of hay™ 


you will be punished by a fine of a certain 
amount. In another county the fine for the 
same offense will be only half as great; in 
another it will be little more than one-third; 
and in still another county the fine will be 
scarce a quarter. what it isin the first. This 
is not the fault of the legislature of Kansas, 
which designs to make the punishment fit the 
crime equally in every case, but it arises 
from the variations of the standards by which 
the officials of different counties measure the 
extent of criminality. The legislature yearly 
imposes a fixed rate of percentage of punish- 
ment, to apply equally to everybody in the 
state who may be guilty of having made any- 
thing, according to the measure of his crime; 
but it is left tothe lord high executioners of 
the different counties—assessors 1s the cant 
name for them in Kunsas—to do the measur- 
ing; the result being that $10 worth of sin in 
one county is only reckoned as $2.50 .worth in 
another. The lamentable result is that idle- 
ness and unthrift, instead of being equally 
encouraged all over the state, are amply re- 
warded in some parts and rather frowned 
upon than otherwise in others. 
The Topeka Post has been investigating this 
| matter lately, aud presents the result. in a 
striking series of extracts from Kansas papers 
in its issue of March 16. From this we learn 
that while the law of Kansas directs that a!l 
property shall be assessed for taxation at its 
true value in money, it also provides that the 
assessors of each county shall meet on the 
first Monday of March in each vear and agree 
upon an equal basis of valuation of such prop- 
erty as they may be culled on to assess. How 
variously the assessors of different counties 
perform this duty may be judged from the 
following table, yuet we take from the col- 
umus of the Pos It shows the different 
values at which af sane kind of property is 
assessed in two different counties. : 
Property. Osage Shawnee 
Florses— Counry. County. 
One vear O1d, CACHeccccccsccccceces GIZA $15.40 
Two years old, each..... fev eSareaeis - a0 - 21.00 
Work, each. 6.09 40.00 
Stallions, thoroughbred, each.... 1,000.00 600.00 
Mules— 
One vear old, cach.........cceeeeee 
Twoveurs old, each..... 0... ewe ete & 
Three vears old, each......... teens 
Steers— 
One year old, Si ears 
Two years old, etch........... Deeds 
Three vears old, rough fed, each.. 
Three years old, hail fed, each..... 
Three years old, full fed, each... 4 
Four years old, half fed, "eaels. see maya 
Pour years old, ruil fed, cach...,. 
Cows, as @ class......... uid et es tes 
Hugs, fat... q 
Sheep, fat.. 
Guuls. .......eeee ee eeseceeneenees 
Yats, per bushel. ssseccocbcs: 
Corn, per UUSHEl es -s es o2542 
Rye, per. bushel..-... 
Hay, per lou. .... 2.2.5 foe ea teciatee See 
Millet seed, per bushel ee 
Clover secc, per bushel...... eeadee 
Timothy seed, per ‘bushel. ’ 


28.00 ; 20.00 
40.00 25.00 
45.00 .00 
7.00... 

pan 


00 a 


eee nme mercer ence aeanenene 


eee eee eee 


In this table tw enty-five pieces of property 
are enumerated.. In Osuge county they will 
be valued at $1,521.40; in Shawnee county ut 
only $792.65. 

With such facts staring them in the face, 
farmers in Kansas ure beginning to ask them- 
selves Why any taxes should be imposed upon 
industry at ali; why, Whena mano has raised a 
beef or made a tun of hay, he should not be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of his toil without 


vbaving an uncertain grab at them made by 


the tux assessor. 
friends in Kansas. 


The single tux is gaining 


The Value of a Taxing Franchise. 

fhe New river water company of London 
is a corporation whose cbhicf asset ism guar- 
anteed monopoly. For more than two bun 
dred and fifty vears it has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of forbidding the inhabitants of a large 
part of London to drink water or wash them- 
selves except on paynient of a tax to itself. 
How valuable this taxing franchise has be- 
come may be judged froin tire following 
paragraph, which we extract from a recent 
issue of the London Stor: 

Two shares of the New river water com- 
pany were soid on Tuesday for £171,000. In 
1874 a single Adventurer's shure sold for 
£101,000. We know of no other shares that 
would fetch i tiftieth part of that sum. It 
may not be generally known that—if we put 
aside the shares issued last year, the capital 
of the New river compiny—found ed in 1613 
by Hugh Myddelton, sometime lord mayor of 
London—cousists of 72 shares, di “Ad- 
venturers’” aad 36 “King’s.” They are gen- 
erally suid in fractions. “The increase in the 

ralue of the shares may be gathered from 
the following figures: “At the beginning of 
the century an “Adventurer’s” sbare fetched 

210, 0003 in A> £19,600; in 1870, £40,000, and 
now about £85, 000. This increased’ v: alue is 
mainly duc to the frowth of the incomne of 
the compajy. In 1865 it amounted from all 
sources tc £239,707; in 1885 it had risen to 
£480,545, and is still increasing. The income 
per shareis about £2,250 per annum. <A di- 
rector's (alitication is the possession of one 
Adventurer’s share, so that not a single mem- 
ber of dhe directorate but is worth £85,000 
aby way 


A*Hemwv George” Club Which Doesn’t Bee 
lieve iu the Single Tax. 

Coturnus, O., March 23.—At a meeting of 
the Hary George club of the Third ward, 
Columius, O., held Sunday, March 18, the 
followng were adopted: 

Wheeas, Whatever the lund tax men do 
they sould ail unite in doing, and not some 
go on way and part another; and 

Whreas, This unanimity is best secured by 
a. ge:pral candid expression of opinion by the 
differnt clubs throughout the country; ‘there- 
forede it - 

Reolved, That we do not look to the 
denvcratic party for any advancement of 
our rinciples. That in the general. derange- 
mex of our commerce and industries result- 
ing‘rom the abolition of the tariff the people 
wil rather return to the old and com- 
pantively good condition to going on to a 
(tothem) doubtful end, and that we will then 
hae a greater prejudice than ever to over- 
came. - 

Resolved, That we do not unanimously 
for a single tax, but are with one voice de- 

vited to the principle of the land tax, which 

ne we regard as the vital issuc of the 
gorge men, °G. M. Leon, Secretary. © 


AN UNNATURAL MOTHER. 


Instead of Parting Qaietlvy With Her 
Children When Peverty Kerbade Her te 
Keep Them, Sbe Puts Them te Death— 
The Strange Keasoning By Which She 
Justifies Her Crime. — 

“Will you tell me why the American people 
liberated the blacks, and make slaves of the 
whites?” 

These words were uttered by Minnie Leb- 
kuchner, a German mother, who had ad- 
miuistered poison to her three children. 


Last Saturday morning early a woman 


entered the Thirtieth strect police station, 


walked up to the big. desk and said to the 
sergeant in charge: 

“T have given poison to my three children; 
two of them are dead. I would like to have 
a doctor come tothe house.” 

The sergeant was considerably startled at 
the announcement, and at the quiet manner in 


‘which it was made, but recovered sufficiently’ 


to ask: 

“Why did you do this?” 

‘‘Because I loved them so,” was the strange 
answer. “I was so very poor, and I could. 
not get work enough to support them, and 
they were going to be taken away from me, 


and I preferred to have them die rather than 


to purt with them.” 

The officer’s impression was that she was 
demented; but he ordered a roundsman to go 
with her to her house to investigate. Before 
she left the police station she told the ser- 
geaut that she lived in the rear tenement at 
154 West Twenty-eighth street: that she was 
thirty-five years old; that her name was 
Minnie Lebkuchner; that her children were 
Anthony, nine years old, Charles, seven, and 
Christopher, four. 

When the roundsman and the wotnan en- 
tered the tenement the agonized moaning of a 
child reached their ears, and a weak voice 
cried out: 

“Oh, mamma! why don’t you take me into 
the yard and pour water over me? I’m burn- 
ing up!” 

Said the woman: “That is Christopher who 
is crying, but ke will soon die. This is An- 
thony,” quietly indicating the elder of the 
dead boys, ‘and this,” pointing to the other 
dead boy, ‘‘is Charles.” 

Christopher repeated his eager cries for 
water and writhed in the utmost agony. 
soon as possible an ambulance was brought 
to the place and the little sufferer was taken 
to the New York hospital. The mother ob- 
served his departure us she had his agony, 
with perfect composure, her face never relax- 
ing its settled expression of hopeless grief. 
When the roundsman told her that she must 
return With Lim to the station house she as- 
sented us quietly as if she had expected the 
order, and went along unhesitatingly. 

Once more in the presence of the sergeant 
at the stution house she told him her story. 
She was warned that all she said would go 
upon record, and that it might be used against 
her in a trial for murder. 

“You do not need to warn me,” she said; “I 
understand fully whut I have done, and I 
know exactly how I stand befure the law. I 
know that [may be hanged, but Ishall tell the 
truth and be very cureful in what Tsay.’ 

She was the second wife of Jacob Lebkuch- 
ver, Who was in his day a wealthy brewer. 
A few years ago he failed in business, and 
when he died in 1885 he was a poor man. He 
had beew «a member of the Bloomingdale 
aid association, one of the numervus German 
organizations which are substantially inusur- 
ance societies. His interest in this society 


-amonunted to ncarly 81,000, of which 8600: Was. 


paid soon after his death to the children of 
his first wife. Three hundred dollars was in 
trust for the three children of his second wife, 
but not a penny of it could be made available 
for their needs until they had attained their 
majority. 

Mrs. Lebkuchner, therefore, found herself 
under the necessity of goiug to work. From 
her own statements and the accounts of 
others, it appears that she stood the severe 
test bravely. She took in washing and sew- 
ing, and applied herself to every honorable 
opportunity for employment tbat came in her 
way. Her children were sent to school, were 
well trained, neatly dressed and cured for 
admirably considering the widow’s circum- 
stances. 

Those who have seen them say that the 
boys were exceptionally pretty and interest- 
ing. The mother felt that they ought to buve 
better care than she could give them, for she 
wus unable, by all the work she cculd do, to 
earn money enouzh to support them al! and 
herself. Whether she made overtures to the 
Bioomingdale society, or whether the offer 
came from the other party, is not clear at 
present; at all events the officers of the 
socicty, with the mother’s sanction, tried to 
provide the boys with homes. Anthony, the 
eldest, was placed for atime in an orphan 
asylum, but lis motber could not endure 
being separated from him and insisted on 
taking hin back. She toiled night and day, 
and her face seems to show the passage of 
ten to fifteen more years ucross it thun have 
been ber shure. 

Last Tuesday week Mrs. Lebkuchner re- 
ceived a letter from the Bloomingdale aid so- 
cicty in which its officers announced that 
they had secured good homes in the west for 
each of her boys, and that she should gct 
them ready to lcave the city by the follow- 
ing Saturday. At this point the story be- 


| comes well nigh incredible, but it is probably 


entirely true, for not only has every outside 
evidence thus far corroborated her state- 
ments, but the dead bodies of her children 
are sufficient to lend belief to her explana- 
tions. The letter plunged her into an excess 
of grief. Sbe thought that she had no legal 
power to retain control and care of ber 
children, and the prospect of parting from 
them was maddening. Her resolution, ap- 
parently, was soon tuken, for on tbat same 
evening she sent Anthony to a neizhboring 
grocer for fifteen cents’ worth of “Rough on 
rats.” Inthe morning she mixed the poison 
in the tea and gave the buys liberal drinks of 
the mixture. Paris green, when taken in 
moderate quantities, usually causes the death 
of a human being at the end of twenty-four 
hours. In this case the dilution of the dose 
delayed its fatal effect, bet did not miti- 
gate in the slightest degree the terrible suffer- 
ing that inevitably accommpanics death by 
this poison. 

Mrs. Lebkuchner with perfect composure 
told the police officers how her boys fell sick 
ard complained of burning pains und cried 
for water; and how, as the poison continued 
its work, they writhed and moaned in anguish 
—how she gave Anthony and Charles small 


doses of whisky in order to lessen their suf- 


fering, and how Anthony died at 2 o'clock 
Thursday afternoon and ‘Charles followed 
him three hours later. 

It would seem that through all this terrible, 


‘ordeal she kept her unutterable purpose, 


rigidly in mind, for she summoned no doctor 
orhelp of any kind, and conducted herself 
and cared for the boys to such effect that not 
another inmate of the five-storied tenement 
house suspected - that anything unusual was 
happening in the first floor back rooms. 
Finally, having sat over the dead bodies of 
two of her boys nearly twenty-four hours, 
and believing that the third would surely die, 
she reported I the matter to the police in order 


to assure herself that ‘the children would be 


AS 


“take dire Of ts; we 


- 800,000 “tons of it have been used 


‘in use—the rest being dismantled or idle. 


decently buried, and with a hope, perhaps, 
that medical skill might do more than she 
could to lessen the last torments of baby 
Christopher. 

Mrs. Lebkuchner was taken to the Tombs, 
where she was visited by a reporter; but she 


-seemed disinclined to taJk of what she had 


done, further than to say that she had lived 
for years m the deepest poverty. <All her 
earnings were insufficjent to maintain her 
boys and herself, and her love for them was 
so great that she could not bear the thought 
of being separated from them. 

“Why,” said she, after a pause, ‘was it 
that I, by working from early morsing till 
late at night, could not earn enough to sup- 
port my boys and myself half way de- 
cently? 

Then, after another pause: ; 

“Will you tell me why the American people 
liberated the blacks and make slaves of the 
whites?’ 

Echo answers, “Why!” 


AMERICAN “SHOP GIRLS.” 


They Den’t Mean to Wear Distinctive Uni- 
forms if thev Can Help fen wees Some.of 
Them Say eibout It. 

A movement is on foot in some of the larger 
dry goods stores to enforce the wearing by 
saleswomen of some distinctive style of cos- 
tume. The young ladies in the employ of 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, have al- 
ready donned dresses of black cashmere in 
obedience to orders from the firm. The new 
plan appears to meet with general disfavor, 
and many of the saleswomen in New. York 
stores are outspoken in their condemnation of 
it. A reporter of the Sun obtained several 
interviews on the subject and describes the 
result as follows: : 

A dark haired, black eyed girl said, with 
flashiug eyes and a defiaut toss of her head: 

“If you waut to know why I don’t approve 
of a regulation dress for shop girls I can tell 


you. Itis simply because I'm too independ- 


ent and democratic to wear a livery for any- 
body. If they would give mea new dress 
every month and make it in the most becom- 
ing way they know, I wouldn't wear -it. . I 
live iu-a free country, and I don’t propose to 
be dictated to by unybady about what I shall 


wear.” 


‘Do you think this costume would be any 
more expensive thau dressing as you do 
now?” 

“I don’t care how much or how little it 
costs, I wouldn’t wear it one day,for any- 
body.” 

A saucy little browa haired maiden in a 
stylish blue and gray costume, with an angry 
calor burning in her cheeks and a lideral in- 
termiugling of exclamation points with 
dagger tips, in her remarks, said: ‘Wear a 
unifurm! Indzed, I wouldn’t for anybody! 
The policeinen and tiremen wear them, but I 
wiil not. 1 earn my money fairly and I pro- 
pose to spend it as I like. Besides, [ don’t 
care to be pointed out in the street as a Macy 
girl or a Stern girl or au Altman girl. So 
long as Tact like a lady in the street 1 pro- 
pose to look like one and not be stared out of 
countenance by people because Iam a shop 
girl, Nice appearance it would give a store, 
too, to have all the girls in black—look as if 
there had been a general funeral and every- 
body was dead but the shop girls, There’s no 
charitable institution taking care of me. I 
carn my money honestly and think [ might 
spend it without asking anybody’s leave. 
They would have a nice time making the girls 
in thig store put on anything like a uniform. 
This isn’t. wn asylum;.the proprietors don't 
are just as independent 
We carn our money aud they 
earn theirs. We work and they work, and I 
don’t see why they have any more right to 
tell us what to wear than we have to tell 
them what to wear, so long as we are neat 
and tidy.” 

“Do you uot think the girls would get very 
tired of a regulation dress?” 

“Yes, the others inight, but I wouldn’t. Td 
tear it off and fire it so. ae Vd never see it 
aguiu in less than two days. 

zi very pretty girlina of tasty costume 
suid, With an angry twiteh of her skirts: ‘I 
don’t uuind being a shop girl. I have a good 
position and am well paid, and think it uo 
disgrace to work, but [ don’t want to be 
stared out of countenance by the loafers in 
the streets who think a shop girl is ready to 
flirt with themanuy way. Talways wear black, 
and dress as quietly and neatly as I can, but 
lam'‘too much of an American to be bossed 
by anybody, and I think I work hard enough 
for nry money to have the pleasure of spend- 
ing it for the things I like. I like pretty things 
as well as if Ididn’t have to work for them. 
As far as any one’s furnishing the cloth for 
my dresses is concerned, I don’t thank them 
to. I know how to earn my living, and don’t 
need any charity, but some of the girisare too 
poor to dress ina uniform dress. Iknewa 
girl once who had been out of work fora 
long time and was poor. At last she ob- 
tuined a position in a store on Fourteenth 
street, aud was told she couldn't go to work 
Without a regulation dress. She couldn't 
afford tu get it and lost her place. And when 
Macy tried to keep his girls in black dresses 
the girls all said that it was very expensive, 
that black was a very disagreeable color to 
Wear, and that often tiey had to. take 
the tirst money they earued to buy the dress 
of the store, no matter how many dresses 
they already had or how much they needed 
other things. As for the cash girls wearing a 
regulation dress, that is werse than absurd. 
Their dresses have to be fixed over from their 
mothers’ or older sisters’, and are sometimes 
given them right out, and then it is all they 
can do to live.” 


as they are. 


Why Didn’t They Protect the. Puddlers by 
a Tax Upon the, New Processes ? 
Age of Steel. 


It is rather sad after all to reflect upon 
the great changes in the iron trade brought 
about by the introduction aud increasing 
uses of steel. For years the puddling process 
grew iu Eagland, until a large part of the 
production of pig irun in that country was 
for use in the paddling furnaces;'and the pud- 
dlers and their assistants earned euormous 
stuns, and, like Jeshurun of old, “waxed fat.” 
A dozen years ago the industry attained vast 
dimensions—an English contemporary Says 
there were then over 2,000 puddling furnaces 
in the Durham and neighboring districts alone, 
and that hut district made 30,000 tons of iroa 
rails monthly; now only 237) tons are pro- 
duced. Thusitis clear that this branch of 
the puddlers’ artis not only decaying, but so 
threatened as to be dying. Iron for ship 
building succeeded to wood, and frequently 
yearly 
for the walls, boilers and machinery 
of British vessels. But the Siemens 
process is doing away with a large part of the 
demand for malleable iron for use in steamers, 


‘after the manner of the Bessemer process in 


robbing the puddier.of. tbe call for iron for 
rails, "Out. of 500 boilers in steamships not 


five have iron used in their construction, mild 


steel having become almost universally used. 
In bridges the newer metal is now generally 
substituted for the older. By the Siemens 
open-hearth process—which, of course, dis- 
penses with the employment of puddlers— 
there were 69,150 tons of metal made last 
year in Great Britain, against 187,000 tons ten 


.years ago. In conscquence of the general 


preference for steel, malleable iron is but 
little used, and out of close upon 5,000 puddling 
furnaces said by our English exchange to 
exist two years ago, not more than half are 


ei Boe ile wit wie 


A LEADER OF MEN. 


Seme Information About New York Society 
by the Man who Stands Guard Over It— 
Respectable Poverty and a Million Dot- 
lars. 

‘Why, there are only about 400 people in 
fashionabie New York society. li you go out- 
side that number you strike people who are 
either not at ease in a ball room or else make 
other people not at ease.” 

This was what Mr. Ward McAllister said to 
a reporter who enjoyed the privilege of an 
interview with him, and wrote an account of 
it for the columns of the Tribune. “Of 
course,” Mr. McAllister conceded, ‘there are 
any number of the most cultivated and highly 
respectable, even distinguished, people outa 
side of fashionable society. When we givea 
large ball like the last New Year's ball for 
eight hundred guests, we go outside of the 
exclusive fashionable set and invite profes- 
sional men, doctors, lawyers, ed:vors, artists 
and the like.” . 

The name of Ward McAllister is well 
known among the common people who work 
for a living and read the newspapers in their 
intervals of leisure. To them he is a mys- 
terious ‘personality, who sits upon a social 
throne, and has dominion over patriarchs’ 
balls, family circle dancing classes, and 
similar recherche diversions of the noblesse 
americaine. They regard him, as the Tri- 
dune man puts it, “as a mysterious power, 
whose favor is an ‘open sesame,’ or as an 

ogre who stands blocking the way to the en- 

ghanting inner circle of New York society.” 
Mr. McAllister himself, however, denies. this 
flattering impeachment, and modestly as- 
sures the world, through the ZriGune, that he 
is only “a representative of the exclusiveness 
that must necessarily characterize the balls 
that he conducts for society”—the term ‘‘so- 
ciety” meaning, be it remembered, the ex- 
clusive four hundred, outside of whose magic. 
circle are to be fouud the professional men, 
doctors, lawyers, editors, artists, and all the 
rest of them. The Tribune reporter, in a 
column and a half article, gives the American 
people a pretty good picture of the methods. 
of life and thought of this gentleman whose 
chief function apparently is to. represent the 
exclusiveness of the haut ton. 

Mr. McAllister has what many members of 
east,side society would cail a pretty easy life 
of it. A forenoon devoted to business—the 
Tribune tells us he is a manager of estates 
and prumoter of tinancial, commercial and 
political enterprises where diplomacy is 
essential—an afternoon stroll up the aventie, 
with an hour or two at the Union club, a 
dinner party or ballin the evening—such is 
the usual routine of his life when in town. In 
the summer he goes. traveling, spends a 
month or two at Newport and only. makes 
occasional visits to the city. There are 
quite a number of American citizens who 
produce more wealth thau Mr. Mcallister, 
but very few who cousume as much. 

But the management of estates, the finan- 
cial, commercial and political diplomacy, the 
strolls on the avenue, the travel and sojourn: 
ings at Newport—all these are but cutward. 
and visible signs of the inward and. spiritual 
grace which makes Ward McAllister great. 
His real occupation is to look after the 1 neble 
four hundred who constitute society—to 
watch the cremedelacreme aud see that it 
be not soured nor diluted by the admixture of 
any inferior fluid. ‘Society,” Mr. McAllister 
affably informs us, ‘“‘is an occupation in itself. 
Only a man who has a good deal of leisure 
and a taste for it cau keep up with its de- 
mands and with what interests it. 
of people are introduced’ in fushionable 
society every scason Whé cannot aud do not 
make a success, and they fallout. They can- 
not float themselves even wheu some. one 
gives them a good start. These peuple have 
not the poise, the aptitude for polite con- 
versation, the polished and deferential mau- 
ner, the infinite capacity of good humor and 
ability to entertain or be cntertained that 
society demands.” 

The day when fortunes admitted men to ex- 
clusive society has gone by. Twenty or 
thirty years ago it was otherwise. But. now 
With the rapid growth of riches millionaires 
are 
fortune of a million is only respectable. pov- 
erty. So we have to draw social boundaries 
on another basis; old connections, gentle breed- 

ing, perfection in all the requisite accomplish- 

ments of a gentleman, clegant leisure, and an 
unstained private reputation, count for more 
than newly gotten riches. You weuild be sur- 
prised at the number of apparently cligible 
men this list of requirements Strikes out of 
consideration. 

If Mr. McAllister rerards a fortune of a 
million dollars as only respectable poverty, it 
would be decidediy interesting to have. his 
opinion of a fortune of ten dollars a week, 

with the privilege of working twelve. hours 2 

day for it, and the possibility of losing it any 

Saturday night. But probably men of such 

extremely moderate resources are not within 

the limits of his ken. 
some more about scciety, notably what. it 


ing: Ube 
The dinner which the Cooks? Bulletin has 


called the finest ever served in the city for 


artistic cooking and appointments was: that 
given to Attorney General. Brewster by 
Frederick D. Thompson at. Delmonico’s 
February 5, 1885.. It cost about. 87,0U0, and 
was a remarkable affair. A’ patriarchs’ ball 
followed the dinner, which alk the: dinner 
guests attended. The table was I-shaped und 
a mass of flowers. This wasthe unparalleiled, 
brilliant season that saw the Vanderbilt faney 
dress ball. Patti and Sealchi were charming 
people in the old Academy with Italian 
melodies, and Mrs. Potter was making her 
tirst brilliant impression as auamuateur.. This 
seuson’s gayety was so remarkable that. a 
history of it, in book form, was compiled. 

Of course there have been handsome enter- 
tainments since. 1 suppose Mr. Borrowe’s 
diuner to Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin hae 
rarely been eclipsed, while the Martins them- 
selves have given dinners, like that on Feb- 
ruary 14, that could not be surpassed in 
beauty. You know that dir. Martin ships 


He goes on to tell us- 
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too common to receive much deference; a. 


' amount he pleases. 


slightest delay. 


with which land may. be 
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between Frederic Bronson and J.’ Hobart 
Warren, who furnished the mutten from their 
flocks of thoroughbred. southdowns.. These 
sheep were, of course, four years old. wethers, 
and fatted and fed with the nicest iserimina- 
tion. The serving of terrapin is. another 
thing on which epicures buve undergone a 
change of taste. For thirty-tive years the 
Baltimore and Philadelphin sty 

tended fer the palm. The tirst is to: serve with 
black’ sauce and Madeira wine, the chafing - 
dish and a little pepper being used. The 
Philadelphia fashion is to use fresh butter 
aiid cream, such as was formerly called a. 
Trenton stuw, und was highly thought of by. 
General Cadw: ulader and other famous epi- 
cures, This is now the style of terrapin 
served at hich-class dinners, only it caanot . 
be prepared “for large dinners, as the creant 
curdles at the least delay. 

Mr. McAllister told the ‘Gribune man 2 
good deal more. besides, this, but nothing 
more interesting... We drop him here,. and” 
trust the readers of THE STANDARD, at their 
future hich. class feasts, will see to it that the. 
terrapin be properly servéd, and bear in mind 
that terrapin with cream, cannot be prepared ” 
for large dinners, as the cream curdles at the 
ney muy also obtain a bran 
new sensation, if, when next they partake of 

a-‘farmer’s” dinner, they will insist. the mut-~ 
ton be four years old and make sure that. it 
has been fatted and fed with the nicest. dis-_ 
crimination. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The gas company could afford to sell ga 
for a dollar when it feared opposition. aie 


may be given that opportunity again.—t{I n- | 


diunapolis News, 


Mr. Powderly advauces the proposition 
that the coal tields should: be owned and con- 
trolled by the government... Mr. Powderly’s 
head is verv level on this. question. [Digers- 
ville, Pa., Free Press. 


The miners in the Pennsy Ienuimcosk regions - 
oucht to feel happy, as: their industry is pro- 
tected; but all the protection. is like ied an of. 
milk, the cream all rises to the top, | then ° 
the milk goes to the hogs, after the mine ~ 
owner.bas secured the cream.—{Samucl Sin- 
nett in Beaumont, Texas, Free Speech. 


A north of England paper says that the ° 
Lussian petroleum men have been successful 


-in their effort 4a exclude, American petroleum | 


from Russia, and that none was imported into 
that country last year, whereas the Russian 
producers exported 6,000,000 gallons daring 
tS87 and. are making preparations for a larger: 
output.—[(Phil! idelphice Reeord. 


Philadelphia is talking of buying some four’ 
to seven million dollars’ wocth of property 
surrounding its city hail im order to muke w. 
proper approach. and plaza for it. Our state. 
shonld think of a similar thing for our state 
house. A. comparatively smal! expenditure: 
now coulct secure uw: proper open space for the 
state capitol—something that will have to be 
done surely in time.--[Indianapolis News. 


Taxation. for the-mere sake of taxation—~ 
taxation to surfeit the government. treasury, 
is a practice against which the intelligence vE 
free citizens instinctively. revolts, and it can- 
not but be that the political party which Bro: 
poses simply the reduction of 1 > the I evel 
of current public necessit 


the suifrages of a larze majority.o 


whom sv needtess und: unreasonable: 


is laid. —[Boston Globe. - 


The Catholic bishops in’ the ath. have on 
hand a enlénizing scheme. They i 
form 2 company, With: HY crpital of $2 000,000, 
ous iG in Georgia, 
Alabamne, Tenness ea 


No one will be allowed to purcha: 
the latter. bagi The Imi 


Eur ape, antl i 
—[Philadelph 


this espet 


barons, haves 2 


mines uuder exist 
. nardsbip on. "tlie 
} 


time. “Open up 

tux and there’ 

shafts run dow 
soum.dispel: the ‘Woakes 
Tex.; Labor Echo. 


Mrs. Mackiay’s lavish 
costly displays. of flow 


“ments, have. been pia 


ner recently ¢ QT 


: New x orker. 


wich an osteatatious s tiso! ay of w venlt 

vise menu cards in, the form of checks. to: any 
This woulc be about as 
sensible a way as any giving his guests a 


distinct impression of his 


host.—[Buston Post. 


eats whenit really gives its attention to! eat- | 


Ee does the work of Bf 


Oo Pears. 
on. } 


large quantities of pheasants aud grouse.to | 
this country from his Scotch shooting grounds. | 


and has them frozen fur him in Fulton mer Ket. 
Then he has them at any time during the. win- 
ter, and their flavor is remarkably. tine. 

Ah, yes, there has been a great-udvanee 


made of late years in the quality of suppers | 


at our balls. Three delicacies are nowt 
sidered indispensable, and they 
back ducks, terrapin and pate de foie gras. 
This season, however, it is difficult to cet 
good canvasbacks. Hither the best of them 
are shipped to Euglish markets or there bas 
been so much gunning at Havre de Grace anc 


other points on the Chesapeake as to frighten, } the wont Beskeor f 
them away from their feeding grounds of | ‘DY Very beste 


wild celery, thereby spoiling their delicacy of 
flavor. 
to be done to prevent the extinction of the 
canvasback ducks, or they will follow in the 
wake of the buffalo. Now they are so scarce 
as to command $7 to 39 a pair. You know 


fone t 
are CanVad= i 


It seems as if something would have ' 


that. when Lord Rosebery was here, that after | 


,@ dinner of canvasback, he asserted that the 


United States should have choseu a canvas 


back duck as their national emblero instead of | 


a tough and worthless bald eagle. 

You must know that one of the most expen- 
sive as well us the latest dishes is capuons 
trufffed in Paris. Of course they cost so much 
as to be in limited cemand. Another new 
dish is four year old mutton. It is not new 
on the other side, as Englishmen alwuys pre- 
fer their mutton to be four years old. But at 
the last farmer’s dinner four year old mutton 
was thoroughly tested and pronounced a 
great delicacy and a decided success both in 


flavor and texture; the honors being divided 


Ta Ireland there are ‘ 


“big ‘“mirnet” extended 


“are 


PICKED IN PASSING. 


1) spindies. 
1,000 looms in the woolen mills. a 
Marscvilles, France, w orkingmen. have pe- 


‘titioned the government not to employ. for- 


eigners in the dock yards and impose a tax 
on employers of any but Freachmen.. 


The emigration returns show an increase of 
17S in ‘the. number of Irishmen and Irish 
women who left their country during last: 
year. The: increase Is more ‘than thirty Ber: 


‘cent. 


A Cleveland, Ohio, s steel mill has. put up & 
n 2 chain froma 
crine which,’ when charved with electricity, 
2m inen who were form- 
erly employed (im. hitting iets. te railroad 
A boy can run the new labor saver. ~~ 


rurried away by streams near. 
places a number 
stream, out. there, 


Goldis often 
the mies. A Colorado mi 
of hides-on the surface-o 
andas the water pas "them fine gold. 
lays on the hides.. Every two Weeks he burns. 
his hides, and is veyminded Ww ec about $SU or 

$00 worth of: gold. 

Mr: W: K ‘Vanderbilt is aoe content with 
his. nue we 
and bis Se & Torests: hic Waite a 
house in Pati is as: well, ne he Bass bought ia 
that city the magnificent , 

Bischoffsheim,: ine the ay ne “les _ Caps 
Elysees, one: of the ve 
Paris. ; 

A bill bas 
histse of: the Bess 
ferrinz-upeu wee 
ieaiust Eee 
Jecal optiot 
hays, U2. 
that. ib wi 
plete exer 


| insisted. 
the ‘coul- 


ans report an 
recent int the grants 
of : use the last. twelve 
months, (th “1,085 as agains 
asd this’ rit cnet “More tha’ ey 
told. taab th lers of ‘the district are 
on the brink of pauperism. and will soon ba- 
applying ter poor law relief if relie£ comes to 
them inno other shape. 


Bismarck. claims to have discovered that 
ai zas can be manufactured 
cheaply aud abundant! from: lignite. The 
figures given ure 60,000 feet to. the ton. if 
this be true, Dakota is destined soon to be in- 
dependent of the anthracite barons. Lignite 
is as plenty in paris of Dakots as. bluffs at 
Dalutivor mudn Chicare, and a new.era.of 
rrosperity will open for those. regions if.the 


claims made for eg halt formed coal prove 


true. 


The Philadelphia rapid transit electric rail- 
road company, a newly incorporated organi- 
zation, has issued. prospectuses containiu,z a 

request of the city council that ic be allowed 


the. use for three months of the abandoned 


and disused tracks on Poplar sirect for the 
purpose of demonstrating the practicability 
of its plans. The motive power is electricity 
transmitted from uw copper. bar iu a conduit 
under the track tu a@ motor in the ear. The 


sum of $1,000,000, payable in: tyenty annual 


installments of $50,000, is offered for the prr 


lege of running cars ov deseribed. ro 




















By W.w. : ie Vict's. 


Ising the hymn of the conquered, who fell 
in the battle of Jife— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who 
died ocrwhclmed in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for 
whom the resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in eborus, whose brows 
wore the chaplict of fame— 

But the bymn of te lowly and humble, the 
weary, the broken in heart, 

Who strove aud who fuiled, acting bravely a 
silent and desperate part; 

Whose youth had xo tlower in its branches, 
whose hope turred in ashes away, 

From whose bands slipped the prize they had 
grtusped at, who stood at the dying of 
day 

With the work of their life all around them, 
unpitied, unheeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, 
and all but their faith overthrown. 

While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, 
its pean for those who kave wou; 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant 
and high to the breeze and the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and 

feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors— 
Istand on the ficld of defeat, 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen 
and wounded and dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand. on their 
knotted brows, breathe a prayer, 

Hold the bund that is helpless, aud whisper, 
“They cnly the victory win 

Who have fought the good fight, and have 
vanquished the demon that tempts us 
within; 

Who have held to their faith, unseuuced by 
the prize that the world bolds so high; 

Who have dared fora hich cause to suffer, 
resist, fight—if need be, to dic.” 

Speak, History! Who are life’s victors?) Un- 
roll thy long annal, and say. 

Are they those whom the worid called the 
victors, who won the success of a duy? 

The martyrs, cr Nero? The Spartaus, who 
fellat Thermopy!a’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes! His judges, or 
Socrates! Pilate, or Christ? 


A PLEADING FOR THE 
WORTHLESS. 


BY CARDINAL MANNING; 
Nineteenth Century. 

‘The workless and thriftless have had 
their sentence. Let me plead now for the 
worthless. There was once a common- 
wealth in which every wrong againsta 
neighbor was judged and punished, not 
orvly as a wrovg against man, but also 
against a higher law. The lord of the 
harvest did not glean his fields, nor did the 
master of the vineyard and of the clive- 
ward go twice over the vines and the olive 
trees. The gleaning and after-gathering 
were for the poor, the widow and the 
orphan. Usury was unlawful The lender 
might take a picdse for repayment of a 
Joan, but he might not take the stone by 
which the borrower ground his corn, nor 
the cloak in which: he slept at night. If 
taken in pledge by day, it was to be re- 
etored by nightfall Every fifty vears all 
prison doors were opened, all debts ab- 
eclved, all lands returned to the rightful 
heir. Even the lower animais shared in 
the generous equity of the common law. 
The ox was not muzzled when he trod out 
the corn, and he rested on the seventh day. 

And yet this commonwealth was not 
Christian, nor the unconscious inheritor of 
Christian civilization. 

Does history tell us that such words as 
follow couid, without aberration of mind, 
have been addressed to suca a comnion- 

‘wealth? 

It seems almost incredible that in wealthy 
Engiand, at the ciese of thie nincteenta 
eentury, 80 much destitution should exist, and 
eull more that vagrancy aud meadicity 
shoulda so prevail. le muy be weil asked, Is 
this the grand tctal result of the tvisdem of 
our legislators, the efforts of our phiian- 
thropists, the Christianity of cur churciies, 
that our streets are infested with miseraubie 
creatures, irom whose faces almost every- 
thing purely human las been erased, whose 
wery pr waned would put us te shame but for 
familiar ity With the sighi—poor wretches, 
fliihy in isa, foul gn spe ech and vile in 
spirit—humaa vermin? Yes, Lat of our own 
goanufacture, for every individual of this 
gmass was once an innocent chiid. Society 
has made thein what ibey are, uot only by a 
selfish indulgence in indiscriminate ahmns- 
giving, but by permitting bad laws to exist, 
gud vood laws to be so udministered as to 

rush the weak and wreck the lives of tae un- 
fortunate. . 

But these words have been publicly 
writen as an impeachment of Chrisuan 
and civilized London: The justice of the 
impeachment cannot be denied. 

L 

My purpose is to ivace out the cause of 
this monstrous wreck of humanity, aad to 
see how far we ure responsible for the 
creation of these dangerous and pitialle 
outcasts from our Christianity and our 
civilization. 

(1) The first cause of this social wreckage 
4s the destruction of domestic life. A larze 
proportion of the people in Londor are 
herded in places noi fit for human_ habita- 
tidn. While the ‘royal comuission on the 
housing cf the poor’ was silting, efforts 
were made again and again to set on {cot 
an inquiry as to the number of people who 
were thus inliumanly housed. Such an 
fuquiry was, heid to be impossible. Tue 
reason of this reply I have never been 
able to ascertain. But governments seem 
to shrink from the trouble or the expense 
of inguiry. Ic there be any impiety iu 

numberiag the people, as some geod men 
said at the time of the first census, there 
can be no impiety in numbering the 
misereble. The number of families living 
fn one only room is less indeed now than 
& few years_ azo; but the number of 
families of from five to ten persons living 
in two rooms—fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters, of al! ages, and sometimes with 
lodgers—is still very great. I will not 
enter into dciails. Anyone who heard, or 
has even read, the evidence ‘aken before 
the housing commission will never forget 
it. That which creates a people is 
domestic life. The loss of it degrades a 
weople to a horde. The authorities and 
the obedience, tire duties and the ailections, 
the charities and the chastities of home, 
are the mightiest and purest influences in 
the formation of human life. A good home 
is the highest and best school; it forms 
and perpetuates the character of a nation. 
What moral influence or formation of 
the life and character of children is pos- 
sible in overcrowded dens where ali is 
anisery and confusion? J refer to the ro- 


pors of the a = & tier 


and ubiquitous agency of degradation to 
the people of these realms. That foul and 


casts that form our criminal or dangerous 
( 
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dence of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Hors- 


ley, and gladly refrain. from explicit 
details. 

(2) The next cause of utter wreck is, I 
will not say intoxicating drink, but the 


drink trade. This is a public, permanent 


fetid housing crives men and womeu to 
drink, and that drink renders their dens 
sevenfold more foul and feiid is certain. 
The degradation of men women and 
children follows by an inevitable law, but 
onty those who are striving to save them 
have any adequate knowledge of the in- 
human and hopeless state of those who 
have faJlen into drunkenness. I am not 
going to moralize upon drunkenness. -I 
will only say that the whole land is suffer- 
ing from the direct or indirect power of 
the drink trade. In times of depression 
only one interest still prospers—its profits 
may be slightly lessened, but its gains 
are always large and safe—that is, 
the = great trade in drink, which 
enriches half a million of brewers, 
distillers and  publican:, with the 
trades depending on them, and wrecks 
millions of men, women and children. 
This one traflic, more than any other 
cause, destrovs the domestic life of the 
people. The evidence taken by the Hous- 
ing commission expressly shows that in 
the overcrowded rooms in Dublin the 
moral wreck wrought in London is not 
equally found. A “counteracti on or pre- 
servative is there present and powerful. 
This I can afirm also of a large number of 
homes ir London. The same is affirmed 
on evidence of Glasgow. Nevertheless 
these exceptions only prove the rule. The 
drink trade of this country has a sleeping 
partner who gives it effectual protection. 
Every successive government raises at 
least a third of 11s budget by the trade in 
drink, Of this no more need besaid. It 
changes man and woman into idiocy and 
brutality. It is our shame, scandal and 
sin: and unless brought under by the will 
of the people, and no other power can, it 
will be our downfall. 

(83) A third cause of this human wreck is 
the absence of a moral law. It is mate- 
riaily impossible for one-half of the popu- 
lation of London to set foot on a Sunday 
in any place of moral! teaching or of divine 
worship. If all the churches and places of 
worship were filled three times on Sunday, 
they would not, I believe, hold more 
than 2,000,000. But the population of 
London properly so called is 4,000,000. Of 
the remaining 2,000,000 of meu, how many 
have received Christian education, or even 
Christian baptism or moral teaching? 
How far is God in all their thoughts? 
This mav be an argument without weight 
to sonie of our social Paes iets but to 
those who still hold fast not only to faith, 
but to the intellectual systein of the world, 
itisa fact of evil augury, as self evident 
as light. They who think themselves 
able to live and die well witnoout God will 
treat this assertion lightly; but they who 
believe, with St. Jerome, ‘Homo sine 
cognitione Dei necus,” will be unable to 
understand how the moral life of men can 
be sustained without the knowledge cf 
God. Where there is no legisiater there 
is no law, and wheré there is no law each 
man becomes alaw to himself: that is, 
the perversion and passions of his own 
will are his only rule of life. What ruin 
to himself and all depending on him comes 
from this needs no words. Look at our 
calendars of crime and our revelations cf 
social vice. And yet every one of these 
human wrecks was once an innocent child. 

Frem these three chief causes comes all 
personal demoralization by immorality, 
ntempersuce, and ignorance, and there- 
fore by poverty in its worst form. From 
these also come the greater enorniitics, as 
some appear to think—namely, imposture 
and idleness. Such are the social out- 


class. And so long as they are born in 
dens, and live in drunkenness, and die 
without the light of God's law, they will 
multiply and perpetuate their own kind. 
Multitudes are at this dav in London in 
the abject poverty of moral degradation, 
and of reckless despair of rising from their 
fallen state. But these three causes are 
the direct resnits of the apathy or the sel- 
fishness of what is calied society, cr more 
truly of our legislation or neclect to legis- 
late, or of zood laws inelficiently adminis- 
tered. 


If. : 

Some are of opinion that a great part of 
the crime in London springs from poverty. 
Others say that in times of distress the 
gaols are compaialively empty. This 
would seem to imply that want does not 
lead to crime. Both of these assertions 
are true. No one will say that poverty 
always leads to crime; mucli less that pov- 
erty never leads to crime. Therefore both 
sides admit that poverty sometimes leads 
to crime. This reduces the question to 
one of degree: how far is poverty a cause 
or motive to cvime? 

There is indeed no nécessary soinention. 
between poverty and crinie; for poverty. 
is a state which may generate the highest 
human perfections of humility, self-denial, 
charity and contentment in a hard lot and - 
life. Such a lot way be the inevitable lot 
ofsome. It may be also voluntarily and 
gladly chosen by others who for many mo- 
tives, not of this world, choose poverty 
rather than wealth. ; 

But this is not our question. The pov- 
erty of which we speak is that into which 
the majority of poor men are born; in 
which they hardly earn bread for them- 
‘selves and for their homes; a poverty al- 
ways on the brink of want; to which they 
may be reduced inaday by no fault of 

neir own: that is, by the. ruin of their 
employer, the vicissitudes of trade, the 
suspension of work by natural causes such 
as winter, or the failure of the raw mate- 
rial of their labor. When once reduced to 
this state of want, there is nothing before 
them but the legal relicf of the poor law, 
coupled with conditions which their high- 
est and beat instincts make them refuse, 
or doled out to them inadequately s0 as to 
give no real and lasting relief. This 
forms a pauper habit of miad: helpless- 
ness, hopelessness, and the loss of se!f- 
respect. Will any thoughtful man say 
that in such a state a father, seeing a 
wife sinking by want and toil, and his 


ebildren famishing for lack of bread, is 


free from the strong. temptatiof to ‘find 


‘uplawily the food which society refuges 


except on odious conditions to give him 


lawfully? Add to this the sense of injus- | 


lice when, without fault of his own, he is 
brought down to want. And, as men are 


human, there comes in a sting of resent-- 


ment when he sees on every side an abun- 
dance of food and clothing in those who 
never labor and never lack. 

The ostentation of luxury is a sharp 
temptation to’ men in despair. It is not 
only the hunger that pulls down a 
man's own strength, but the cry of 
those who look to him for bread 
that sounds daily in his ears, and haunts 
him wherever he goes. This is true of 
the most upright and ‘honest man; but all 
“men are not honest and upright. Surely 
it is Pharisaism to preach to such men ‘Go 
in peace; be you warmed and filled; yet 
give them not those things that are neces- 
sary for the body.’ Itis oth injustice and 
hardness of heart todenounce almsgiving, 
to defcat: the giving of work. and to offer 
nothing but the break-up of home as the 
condition of food necessary for life. If 
such a man begs he may be taken up. If 
he can bear his miseries no fonger and 
steals, his mora! rectitude is broken down; 
and once destroyed, all boundaries are 
gone, 

They must know little of life who do not 
know what ruin of. men and of women 
comes from the straits of poverty. For- 
gery, embezzlement, prostitution . are 
brought on gradually, and after long re- 
sistance to temptation, even in the educa- 
ted, by the desperation of want. Will 
anyone say: Yes, but they imply vice as 
the motive. TIanswer: And are the poor 
free from vice? But again, vice is in such 
cases the consequence as well as the com- 
panion of crime. The moral nature has 
given way. The misery of want de- 
stroyed it before vice or crime was _ per- 
petrated. There was atime when forgers, 

fand prostitutes were as far from their. fall 
jas those who moralize about them when 
fallen. And if this be true of all men, 
«how much more true of the worthless for 
‘whom I am pleading! 

A student of crime the otherday thought 
that he had disproved the proposition that 
poverty leads to crime by showing that in 
times of distress the prisons have fewer 
inmates; and that the statistics of crime 
show a diminution of prisoners in the ten 
years from 1877 to 1866, which was a pe- 
riod of depression. 

A little more thought would show that 
this is no disproof. 

For, first of all, Sir yon Playfair some 
years ago exhibited in a tabular form, re- 
sulting froin official inquiry, conclusive 
evidence to show that when waves are 
low drunkenness decreases, when wages 
are high drunkenness increases. . Shall we 
then say that prosperity leads to orime? 
If so, blessed indeed are the poor. Surely 
no man will maintain that prosperity is to 
be checked and deprecated, and that the 
duty of legislators and political economists 
is to reduce the prosperity of the country 
in order to check the crime. 

Moreover, the proposition that poverty 
leads to crime, does not mean that pov- 
erty on Monday leads to crime on Tues- 
day, but that poverty leads to all manner 
of ‘temptations. Sometimes the misery of 
innocent children will drive a man to do 
what his conscience condemns. Some- 
times a daughter, to support an aged 
mother, will do what her whole soul ab- 
hors. They who live among statistics, 
and have seldom, if ever, lived among the 
poor, little know how poverty brings 
temy‘ation, and temptation both vice and 
crime. 

But as we have statistics, let us go to 
them, though they are like the quadrants 
and compasses by which the. tailors in 
Laputa measured their customers.: The 
moral life of men cannot be measured by 
mere numbers. Nevertheless they are 
pointers. 

And, first, itis beyond contention that 
the majority of our prisoners are of the 
poor. This fact alone pruves at least the 
close relation of poverty and ‘crime. It 
would be ‘an affectation of skepticism to 
say that this close reiation is not by way 
of cause and effect. 

Secondly, the official statistics show this 
directly and indirectly. 

The “judicial statisties for England and 
Wales in 1886-87 state that of- the people 
committed for crime 27.5 per cent eculd 
neither read nor w-ite, 70.0 could only read 
cr write imperfectly, only 2.8 couid read 
and write well, and only 0.1, or one in a 
thousand, had superior instruction. 

If it be said that this proves ignorance 
to be the cause of crime, I answer that 
poverty was the main cause of this igno- 

rance. 

Thirdly, the occupation of prisouers 
gives the same indication. Of no occupa- 
tion there were 10.5 per cent; manors 
charwomen and needie women, 52.0; 
factory workers, 6.0; skilled mechanies, 
14.1; professional employment, 0.2; pros- 
titutes, 3.8; domestic servants, 2.5. .~ 

These statistics prove beyond doubt that, 
in proportion as the criminals are further 
from poverty, the smaller the number; in 
proportion as they are nearer the greater 
the number; and that the vast majcrity 
are those who are absolutely poor and live 
in all the vicissitudes of. 


| 
old world saw that half our virtues are 
from the absence of temptation. 

But, lastly, the statistics of increase in 
indoor paupers and decrease in prisoners, 
in the years between 1877 and 1886, prove 
nothing. There are many explanations of 
this fact. I have it on high authority that 
thousands of adults who used to be im- 


prisoned are now fined under the amended. 


summary jurisdiction act of 1879; and 
thousands of children who used to be sent 
to prison are now sent to reformatory or 
industrial schools or let off with a rapri- 
‘mand. The report of 1887 shows for Great 
‘Britain the number of children in industrial 
‘schools as follows: 
In 1877. . - 1 
In 1880 . 2 o 15,186 
In 1886 . . © « oo & «= 20,688 - 
There two facts fall precisely into the 
ten years from 1877 to 1886, and prove 
that a change both in the treatment of 
persons charged and in the tables cf siu- 
tistics had been made, whic, accounts for 
the. decrease of prisoners. 
Til. 
From the change in the administration 


of the poor law two consequences have 
followed; first, a profuse alms siving. 


Wis baie lea told with reab: com 


2,555 


indolent dependence upon help, neglect of 


.of emotion, or of self-contemplation, is as 


- which tells us that men do right only be 


philosophies of the second ,syllogism are 


‘never been given. 


provided by a return to the administrative 


poverty. Itis an. 


fidence that five millions of money were 
spent in a year in alms in London alone. 
‘Without doubt much was imprudently 
spent, and this imprudence caused many 
accidental eviis of mendicity, mendacity, 


duty, wastefulness and refusal to work 
for bread. But to affirm that this is the 
inevitable result of alms giving is to con- 
demn what the author of Christianity en- 
joins. And there have not becn wanting 
men of note and name who have censured 
his teaching as erroneous. The effect of 
these excesses is to provoke a reaction 
which is somewhat strong and vivid in 
certain minds, Again, to tell us that 
alms giving springs from selfish indu!gence 


shallow as the Hutchinsonian philosophy, 


cause it makes them happy; or the Bent- 
hamite, that they do so because it is cx- 
pedient. Compussion has ‘suffering for its 
proper object, as hunger has bread. These 


credible to those who know of no divine 
commandments, but to those who know 2 
higher law anda nobler lore they would 
be simply ridiculous if they were not mis- 
chievous. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that the charity and generosity of 
individuais and of societies were profuscly 
abused, and that the accidental evils of 
good things when abused were many. But 
itis to be borne in mind that this large 
alms giving of five millions of money arose 
not only from the promptings of charity, 
but from the constant sight of suffering 
unrelieved by the poor law. If it had been 
more compassionately administered, these 
tive millions would in all likelihood hav 
They rose to this vast 
sum by the daily sight of unrelieved want. 
It was so far a spontaneous return to the 
profusion of old days. 

And here it may be well to call to mind 
the recommendations of the poor law com- 
missioners in 1834 They provided for 
loans to deserving men in time of distress, 
attaching the wages of the same on the 
return of work. And, further, the com- 
missioners continued as follows: 

We recommend, therefore, that the central 
board be empowered to incorporate parishes 
for the purpose of a eppoluting aud paying 
permanent officers, and for the execution of 
works of public labor. 

Under the executive commission after- 
ward appointed, read work was provided 
fo. the outdoor relief of the Spitaltields 
weavers, which they largely undertook. 

At the time of the cotton famine in Len- 
cashire outdoor relief was provided in the 
form of earth works, as sanitary works, 
for the relief of 40,000 men. A million 
and a half of money was lent to the local 
authorities by the government for the ex- 
ecution of remunervative sanitary work. 
Seven thousand took the work; and the 
rest, with the assistance of friends and 
relations, were otherwise provided for. A 
large part of sanitary drainage work is 
earth work; and but for a chaage in the 
administration, such work to the amount 
of a million and a half of money would 
have been provided, and might now be 


principles formerly recommended. 

A great amount of alms giving, then, 
manifestly resulted from the refusal or 
discontinuance of such employment of 
labor. 

But, further, there was a second conse- 
quence from the changed adminis:ration 
of the poor law. As the. large return to 
almsgiving sprang from this change, so 
the existence cf the Charity organization 
society sprang from the profuse giving of 
alms. It was said that, of the five mill- 
ions, two were devoured by the adminis- 
trators or distributors; there was constant 
overlapping, so that money was given by 
several persons or societics to the same 
person or case, and to the most unde- 
serving. 

The Charity organization society arose 
with these chief attributes. First, to pro- 
mote correspondence and co-operation 
among ‘the many beneficent: societies, so 
that their alms should not be wasted Ly 
overlapping and relieving the same case 
twice over. ; 

Secondly, for the detection of impostors 
who were obtaining help under false pre- 
tenses; living as paupers and refusing to 
work for their bread. 

Thirdly, to assist the deserving in time 
of transient distress, either by gift or by 
loan. This part of the societyv’s work is 
most wise and charitable. It is in the 
spirit of the acts of Elizabeth and of the 
recommendations of the comniission in 
ito-t. 

Fourthly, to oversee the cases of pov- 
erty brought before them, and to aid both 
by help and by advice those who were 
striving to maintain or to retrieve their 
state. 

All these are excellent offices, of true 
and prudentcharity. There may be others 
unknown to me, but these were the motives 
which induced me to become a memb>r of 
the society at its outset. Solong as it is 
coextensive with the whole field of pov- 
erty, and adequately supplied with means, 
large hearted in promoting all prudent 
agencies of relief, and free from the nar- 
rowness of doctrinaires, it must be re- 
garded as a valuable supplement of the 
legal and mechanical operation of the poor 
law. They are both needed, and neither 
without the other could cover the whole 
area, of poverty. Moreover, it is neces- 


sary that voluntary and personal service 
without hire or reward should be added 


to the legal administration of relief. 
In’ point of educaticn, intelligence and 
perseverance, the members of the charity 
organization society are of the highest 
efficiency. 

The words ‘I am a man, and everything 
human to me is as my own,’ ran through 
the old La.in world like an electric spark. 
They were written by an emancipated 
slave who had known sorrow. ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself,’ was spoken by Ona 
w ho made himself a servant and the Man 
of sorrows for our sakes. Compassion is 


fellow feeliug and a share in the sufferings 


of others. If the commonwealth of Israel 
was pervaded by pity for poverty and com- 
passion for sorrow, what ought to be the 
large and watchful compassion of England 
for its people? Itis a Christian people. 
Ii believes in him who said J have com- 
passion on the multitude.” There is no 
doubt that in every great city there will 


be a refus¢ of the population a sean fi 
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their own perverse will, blind conscience, 
and evil passions, 
demoralized and dangerous horde. 


is also certain that each was once an in- 
nocent child. The bloated and brutal man, 
if he had been nurtured by a loving mother 


gather together into a 
Buti it 


in a pure home fit for a man_ to live in; if 
he had grown up in the consciousness of a 
divine law and presence; if he had livedin 
honest labor, found as arule in the labor 
market, or as an exception, in times of 
distress, provided by the compassion of a 
wise charity, or of a law wisely and chari- 
tably administered—he would not have 
become the wreck in body, mind and speech 
which we may see in our streets every 
day. If parents, teachers, pastors had 
been faithful, if the legislation and admin- 
istration of public and social law had been 
conceived and carried cut, not with a view 
to money, or to enrichment, or to retrench- 
ment, but for the moral and domestic life 
of the people, though some men will al- 
ways wreck themselves, society would not 
be guilty of the ruin of its offspring. 
When society is sound it sustains indi- 
viduals who are falling. When society 
declines it pulls down individuals in its 
fal. A commonwealth in which domes- 
tic life is perishing has a settlement in its 
foundations. : 

If, ten, the worthless are what they are 
because the society of to-day has wrecked 
them, what is society doing or willing to 
do, to redeem and to save the worthless? 
None are so bad that there is not still a 
hope. But the class of men and youths 
who came into open day some weeks ago 
are not to be bettered by neglect, much 
less by defiance. Goodness will overcome 
evil and kindness will break the hardest 
hearts. If the confidence of the worthless 
and dangerous could be won, it would be 
like the warmth of the sun breaking up a 
frost. The poor youths of eighteen and 
nineteen may be bad, but they are not yet 
hardened in evil. Are they to be left to 
become hopeless criminals? Surely there 
are men and women ready to go among 
them. Humansympathy, kind care, per- 
sonulservice, patient good will, are powers 
which never fail. If through fault of ours, 
however remotely or indirectly, by com- 
mission or omission, they are outcasts, let 
us now begin und try to bring them back 
to what once they were. The memory of 
their childhood is not dead within them; 
if it be only us a gleam of innocence long- 
lost, it is also a throb of a higher life not: 
yet extiact for ever. 


DONN PIATT OF MAC-O-CHEEK. 


How He Started an Infant Industry and 
Became na Foster Child of Government. 
In an article on “Free Trade and Farmers 

Rights” in Home Kiowledge, Donn Piatt of 

Mac-o-cheek, Ohio, reports a speech which 

he some time ago made to his farmer neigh- 

bors, from which we take the following: 

Some years since, as you will remember, I 
started a hickory handle factory on the 
Mac-o-cheek, (Laughter.) It is fun to you, 
but it was anything but fun to mein the end. 
Iran acrossa fellow who had learned the 
process. of converting the healthy second 
growth of hickory into handles in the Ohio 
penitentiary. (Renewed ‘nughter.} He was 
the best workman anc the tiggest scoundrel 
unhung. (Laughter,'and applause.) I made 
him foreman over two men, and gave him my 
confidence. He made beautiful handles. They. 
were us tough as the conscience of a county 
commissioner, strong as Limburger cheese 
and smooth as ivory. 

I made money for awaile, but soon I found 
that the pauper labor of Canada was making 
as good handles forless money than my con- 
vict. They undersc!d me at my own door. I 
said ‘‘Here’s an infant Industry that needs 
protection,” and sei boarded the cars and 
rode to Washington on a free pass. I saw our 
senator, Bea WVade, and stated my case. He 

called in the Hon. Pig Iron Kelley. ‘Here,” 
cricd Senator Wade, “isan infant industry 
that calls for our fostering care.” 

“\ great industry,” replied the Hon. Pig 
Iron; “and it must be protected.” 
nothing mean about old Pig Iron. 

And so they slapped a hich’protective duty 
on foreign made. hickory handles. Not con- 
teat with that, they pat another duty on 
foreign hickory; I did no& object, for I grew 
the hickory. (Laugater.)} ' 

I returned: home and my infant industry 
prospered. Fora while f made money hand 
over handle. We raised the price of handles 
far above whatit had been. The Canadian 
paupers dia nos pay this, for they were pro- 
ducers, not consumers, and we had shut down 
on their trade. The good people at home: paid 
it all, but we were fostering an infant industry 
—industrics of growing hickories, aud the in- 
dustry ef my capital. Iwas carcful to follow 
other foster children and paid no more to my 
convict and his force of two men than I had 
before. 

Soon, however, there came 2 Liicht.- The 


There is 


increased price of hickory handles stimulated 


capital all over the land, and every overshut 
country sawmill in the democratic hoop pole 
region, where owls fly around at noon and the: 
mails are chased in by wolves ahead of time 
(laughter) was converted into a handle fac- 
Lory, and excessive competition brougat down 
prices lower than the Canadian pauper labor 
had done. 

At this critical moment I hed a strike. My 


i convict foreman wanted higher wages. In 


| 
vain I told him of the “depressed condition 
of trade,” “the shrinkage of values’ and that 
if he persisted I shonid have to close my 
furnace—that is, shut down the heatgute and 
stop business. He took me one side ind said 
inta Sammy Tilden whisper: “I siy, boss, | 
this ax handle business is played. I cnow it. 
Now Yl tell you what to do; get big in- 
surance on the old rattile-trap and Vlistick a 
chunk under her and we'll divvy.” (Latghter.) 
J declined this ‘business endiag of a fistered 
industry, aud that night my foreman sble my 
best horse and disappeared. (Great lauzhter.) 
The mistake I made, my friends, wasin not 
seeing tie other manrfacturers of hekory 
handles and getting upa combination, md so 
lessening the pruduction tothe demands -f the 
market. Thatis what is being done by other 
foster children, who are as wise as serpents, 
if they are not as innocent as doves. (Ap- 
plause. 
Englishmen Whom Californians Will Inve 
to Gappert Hereafter. ’ 
Fresno, Cal.—As an evidence of the tad_ 
ency of the land of the United State: to 
concentraic in the bands of a few, and thse 
few non-residents, I will mention the facttat 
a three-quarters’ interest in en immense fnit 
farm in this rich and growing county of 
Fresno, consisting of a section, or 640 acre, 
has just been sold to a rich English syndicae 
for $1,500,000. There is a “boom” in tls 
town which is*giving szilors of property ad 
real estate agents great satisfaction, bs 
furnishes to the',thoughtful most strikin, 
examples of the injustice ofzprivate owner 
; Y 
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The Good, Great Man. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits: 
Honor and Wealth, with al his worth and. 


pain: 
It seems a story from the world of spirits, 


Where any man obtains that which he merits, ~ 


Or any merits that which he obtains. 


For shame, my fricnd! renounce this idle 


strain! 
What wouldst thou have a great man obtaid? 
Wea!th, title, dignity, a golden chain, 
Or heap of corses which ! his sword hath slain? 
Goodness and greatness ure not means, but 
ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 


The good, great man? Three treasures—iove, . 


and Eeht, 
And calm thoughts, equable as infant's 
breath; 


And throe fast friends, more sure than day or : 


night— 
Himself, his Maler, and the aagel Death. 


GIRL LABOR IN LONDON. 


E. Harkness In Landon Justice. 


*. 


Margaret 


There are at the present time absolutely no 
figures to go upon if one wishes to learn some- 


thing about the hours and wages of girls who 


follow certain occupations in the city. The. 


factory inspectors (admirable men, but very 
much overworked) come with the most naive 
delight, to visit any person who ha: informa- 
tion to give about the people over whose in- 


terests they are supposed to watch with -— 


fatherly interest. Ciergymen shake tueir 


heads, or refer one to homes and charities | 


Onc has to find out the truth for oneself. 


Both employers and employes must be visited. : 


Even then one must wait days and weeks to 
inspire them with confidence, for thus alone 


ean one obtain a thorough knowledge of 


things 2s they really are, and arrive at facta. 
unbiased by prejudice. 


So farlI have found that thereare at least200. 


trades at which girls work in the city. Some 


employ hundreds of hands and some only 


fifty or sixty. Printers give the greatest 
amount of work, perhaps, but there are at 
least 200 other occupations in which girls can 
earn a living, namely, brush makers, button 
makers, cigarette wnakers, electrie light fit- 
ters, fur workers, indiarubber stamp machin- 
ists, magic lantern slide makers, perfumers, 


portmanteau makers, spectacle makers, surci- — 


cal instrument mekers, tie makers, etec., ete. 
These girls can be rouchly divided into two 
classes; those who earn from Ss. to I4s., and 


those who earn from 4s. to 8s. per week. Tak- - 


ing slack time into consideration it is, I think, 
safe to say that 10s. is the average weekly 


ware of the first class and 4s. td. that of the 
second cluss. Their weekly wage often falls. 
The. 
hours are almost invariably from § am.toT. 


below this and sometimes rises above it. 


p-m., with one hour for dinner and a half- 
holiday on Saturday. 


first must make “a genteel appearance.” 


I often hear rich wemen say, “Oh, working | 
giris cannot be very poor; they wear such 
if these women knew how | 
the girls have to stint in underclothine and — 


smart feathers.” 


food in order tomake what their employers. 


call “a genteel appeararce,” I think they 


would pass another verdict. Iwill give tw 
typical cases: A girl livmg just over Black- 
friars bridge, in one small room, for whi 
she pays 5s., earns 10s. a week in a printer’ 
business. Sho works from$a.m. tot p.m, 


then returns home to do all the. washing, | 


cleaning, cooking, etc., that is necessary to 
one-room establishment. She hasan inyali 


mother dependent on her. efforts, and is outs : 
patient herself at one of the London hospitals. 


She was sixteen last Caristmas. Another 
girl, who lives in two. cellars near Lisson 


grove, With father, mother, and six brothers __ 
and sisters, earns os. 6d.a week in a well © 


known factory. She is seventeen years old, 


but does not leok more than tenoreleven. __ 


Every morning she walks.a mile to her work, 
arriving at eight o’cieck; every evening she 


walks a mile back, reaching homeaboutseven ~ 


e’clock. If she arrives at the factory five 
minutes late she is fined 7d. 
awey awhole day she is “‘drilled”—that is, 
kept without work a whole week er father 
has been out of employment for: six months, 


.so her weekly §s. 6d. goes into the family 


purse. Her food consists of three ‘slices of 


bread aud butter, which she takes to the fac-' 


tory for dinner; one slice of bread and butter 
and some week tee for supper and breakfast. 


These cases are not picked. They. are to be. 


a scattered all over London. Many and 
many a family is at the present time: being 
kept by the. izbor of one or twosuch eirls, 


who can at the most earn afew shillines.. oe 
When one thinks what the Ife of a young 
girlis in happy Tamilies, all the joyousness of |. 


which she is capable, until sorrow sets its 
seal on. her, one’s heart. aches for the sad. 
lives of these girls in the city: 


And still he* voice comes ringing - 
Across the soft still air, 

“And still Lhear her singing, 
#O, life, thou art most fair! iad 


A young girl is capable of feeling in. Fs 
brief hour more intense delight than a boy 
her age experiences ina fortnicht. ¥et al 
joyoustess is ruthlessiy stamped upon by 


competition, and. the usands of girls in ‘Lone: : 


don have ro cnjoyment except to gaze at 
monstrosities in penny galfs, or to dance on 
dirty pavements; 
things are too tired even todo that. It is 
strange that the public take so little interest 


inthese girls considering they must become: 


mothers of future citizens. “The youth of a 
nation are the trustees of posterity.” What 


sori of daughters are these girls, with their 


pinched faces and stunted bodies, likely to 
give England? What will posterity sas o 

the girl Tabor that now goes on in the city? 
I have seen strong men weeping because they 
had no bread to give their children; 1 know 
at the London docks chains have ‘been: 
replaced by wocden barriers, because 
starving men behind pressed so hard on 
Starving menin front, that the latter were 
nearly cut in two by tke iron railings; Ihave 
watched a contractor mauled when he had 
no work to give, and have myself been nearly 


killed by a brickbat that was. hurled at a con- 


tractor’s head by a man whose family was 
starving; but I deliberately say that of all 
the victims of our competitive system, I 
pity these girls the most. They areso fragile. 
Honest work j is made for them almost impos- 
sible, and if they slip no one gives. them a- 
second chance; they are kicked and spat upon 
by the public. I know that the girl ier: 
question is but a portion of the larrer labe 


qliéstion, that nothing can be done for thon: 


at present; but I yish that they were not. the 
vietims of the! inissez faire policy in two ways: 
instead of one; I wish that their richer sisters 
Were not so ter bh : spathetio about them. 
Every cbstruction to a free exchange of 
commodities is born of the same arrow and | 
@espotic spirit which planted castles cpon 


the Rhine to plunder penceful commerce... : 


Every obstruction te commerce is a tax. on: 
consumption. Every facility to a free exe 
change cheapens cormedities, increases 
trade aud vroteciion and promotes civiliza» 


tieaSENATOR JOUN SHERMAN. 






































I know few casesin _ 
which such girls work less; a good many in — 

which overtime reaches to ten orelevcenat ~— 
night; a few in which overtime means, all | 
night. There is little to choose between the | 

two classes. The second are allowed by their. 
employers to wear old clothes and beots, tha. . 
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or death of a worker and the expense of 
-@upvoruing aged laborers, was climinated, 


Ww THE TROPICS. 


Smagine a clear, deep blue sea, ashy of 
delicate, transparent bluc, and a gentle 
breeze that suftens the heat of a tropical 
gun. Far abead, where sky and water 
meet, hangs a mistiness, dike a cloud, that 
darkens as you push on. Gradually the 
eloudy color shades off into a smoky blue 
and outlines of land appear. More oe 
More distinct the jand becomes until a 
fsland rises out of the sea with suai 
and hills and patches of dark green. 
Nearer, and bright green fields appear, 
and trees and specks of white and red 
houses; here an old time windmill with 
huge sail iike arms, there a tall chimney 
from which floats feathery smoke. 

Turn aside from this island, and, press- 
ing onward, another island appears, and 
another; and for duys new islands rise out 
of the blue sea and sink away again. 

Like such a picture appear the Carib- 
bean islands, which comprise that group 
of the West Indies which, ranging rnorth- 
ward from the coast of Venezuela, hem in 
the Caribbean sea on the eastward from 
the Atlantic ocean. They are also known 

as the Windward islands and the Lesser 
‘Antilles With a tropical sun tempered 
by trade winds, a fertile soii and a sea 
abounding with fish, these islands are ca- 
pable of supporting a large population in 
comfort. Vegetation grows wild. Man 
has but to turn his hand to obtain abund- 
ance for his physical wants. But in the 
wery face of nature’s lavish gifts, with but 
a smai!l population, the major part of the 
inhabitants are able to obtain barely the 
necessaries of life. The pictures of riches 
on the gue hund and poverty on the other, 
60 oe in our own country, are to be 
seen in these islands where men are so 
few and land is so plenty that there can be 
no ground for the stock explanation of 
overpopuiation, And even in the tsland 
of Barbadocs, where population is densest 
and where it is suid there are a thousand 
luuman beings to the acre, poverty and 
disease und miserv among a large number 
of tee inhabitants eannot be ascribed to 
inability of the svil to support that num- 
ber, but must be sect down to asystem 
which robs the workers of their earnings 
to foster ostentation and luxury. The few 
are truly lords of the land, the many 
live there on sufferance—a place where 
landlords and governing lords drain away 
the lioa’s share of the wealth produced, 
leaving oniv euvouzh to keep the juman 
piachines in working condition. It is of 
the English isiaucs—St. Kitts, Barbadoes, 
Tyinidad, Girenada, St. Vincent, Montser- 
rat, Antiqua and a few others—that I wish 
to speak. 


rei ee 


From their earliest history these islands 
have been involved in a great plan of rob- 
berry. Th. fr uous buccaneers of the Span- 
ish main who frequented these waters were 


peaceable and Christian geniiemen beside 


tne gentry who came sailing over the 
Westera ocean from England, Frauce and 
Spain authorized by kings and princes to 
rob and kill, The former confined tlem- 
eclves to luying wuiong side un occasional 
Wessel, helping the crew over the side, 
Or. treating Liem to cold steel or the yard 
arm. And they used these islands only 
as places of temporary resori—to make re- 
pairs, to bury treasure or the like. They 
concerved themselves little about the 
batives, cutting down only such as came 
in their way. But those other buccaneers 
had vigger business. They came with 
parchmients signed and scaled on expedi- 
tions of wiiolesale rapine and butchery. 
The age wus greedy for gold. Spanish 
gallions issuing from the Spanish main 
laden dowa with treasure filled the general 
Milind with visions of wealth, And ships 
were started out in quest of riches, to be 
obtained by peaccuble ineans, if possible, 
but bv forcezble means if necessury. 
European monarchs divided up the new 
world as they chose, granting tis piece to 
this favorite and that piece to that favorite. 

nd these favored individuals came to 
tuke possession of their property. The 
most during und reckless characters were 
selected fur the business, and they con- 
ducted a heartless and relentless war of 
externination against the natives. After 
they had gota foothold these gangs of 
desneradoes quarrelled among themselves 

and feil upon each other and robbed and 
slew whenever opportunity presented 
itseif; so that nearly all of the Caribbean 
islands have more than once changed 
hands. 

And thus the land in these islands was 
parcelled out, and to-day the descendants 
of the original Caribs have to pay tribute 
to the descendants or successors of those 
men who plundered their fathers. On the 
island of St. Vincent, for instance, there 
are about eight bundred Caribs. Their 
gacestors fought savagely against the in- 
cursions of the English, but at last suc- 
ecumved. Their chiefs were transported 
to the neighboring island of Balleceau, 
and thenve tv the island of Rattan. The 
Caribs now living on St Vincent are 
quiet, peacendle pecple, who make baskets, 
heip to load and discharge ship cargoes 
and perform menial services. Having by 
andustry and economy accumulated small 
Sums of money, they are buying from the 
government small pieces of land of from 
two io ten acres at £3 an acre—purchasing 
the right to call their own that land which 
had been their father's. 

Wi the fate of these Caribs in having 
to buy freedom to use their native soil is 
hard, so is the fate of all these human 
beings hard, who have only their labor to 
Give for the privilege of living upon these 
For generations the growing of 
Sugur cane has been the chief pursuit. 
The arable land, divided into estates, was 
worked by gungs of negro slaves, who 
constituted by far the major part of the 
population. These slaves worked right on 
from childhood to old age at small cost. 
But even this was lessened after the 
abolition of chattel slavery fifty years ago. 
For the negroes, owning no land to till 
and having no money to buy any, were 
compelled to compete with each other 
for employment, thereby carrying wages 
down toa point at which they ¢g cot little 
more thar the necessaries of life. Besides 
this, all risk to planters from the sickness 
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except the amount necessary to support 
the alms house and similar institutions. 
The price of sugar being high and the 
cost of producing it low estate owners were 
in receipt of immense revenues. A typi- 
cal story is that told of a Mr. Graham, 
who, forty years ago, left a store in Bar- 
lhadoes a poor man and went to St. Vin- 
cent. He acquired money. became the owner 
of one and then of several estates, and laid 
the foundation of the present firm of Porter 
& Co., which owns two-thirds of the estates 
on the island, which are valued at £500,000 
($2,500,000). Mr. Graham, like the major- 
ity of wealthy planters, went to England 
to enjoy his money, and at his death, not 
long since, he left £100,000 to the poor of 
London, and to St. Vincent, £10,000. This 
indicates the rich harvest reaped by the 
individuals who held sugar land. But 
those golden sugar days came to an end 
at the close of the seventies. Tlie cultiva- 
tion of the sugar beet in Europe, which 
had begun early in. the century, suddenly 
swelled into formidable proportions in 


France and Germany under the stimulus 


of bounties. 
. Beet sugar sold for a fraction of the 


price which cane sugar had been bringing, 
and the price of cane sugar tumbled down, 
carrying with it the big revenues from 
West India plantations. Planters who 
had all along been living up to their in- 
comes were unwilling to believe that beet 
sugar competition could long coutinue, 
and they mortgaged their estates to keep 
up their establishments in the meantime. 
But competition did not cease; beet sugar 
continued to come upon the market in 
great quuntities aud the price of cane 
sugar remuined low, so that one planter 
after another, becoming financially em- 
barrassed, was forced into the bankruptcy 
court. Depreciation in the price of sugar 
caused a corresponding depreciation in the 
value of land under cane cultivation. A 
case in point is an estate in the island of 
Barbadoes, which had been purchased for 

£5,000. The estate went inte the court of 
chancery and was there sold for £2,500, 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the introduction of machinery and im- 
proved processes had since more than 
doubled the size of the sugar crop obtained 
from that plantation. 

But all this is not to say that there are 
no prespefous planters to-day. In recent 
years évonomies have been introduced in 
the production of cane sugar by which 
profits have -been largely increased. Be- 
sides this-emuch dand- formerly under cane 
is being laid out with cocoa plants, which 
is found to be more profitable. 

The big fall in sugar prices that was so 
disastrous to the planters did nut materi- 
ally affect the negro Jaborer, for the sim- 
ple reason that wages could not go down 
far without reducing him to the starva- 
tion point. The brunt of the blow had to 
be borne by the planters. It is true that 
the labor saving machinery and the ne- 
elect of a few estates threw some laborers 
vut of employment, but this was offset by 
new opportunities opening there and else- 
where. In the island of Grenada, for in- 
stance. a considerable number of the best 
negrves on the plantations were, in 1882, 
attracted to the Panama canal excava- 
tions by the superior wages. offered. The 
intensity of competition among laborers 
being somewhat relieved wages in Grena- 
da advanced. The mechanic who before 
could get but two shillings and six- 
pence a day got threepence more, and 
others whose wages had formerly been 
three shillings got sixpence more. St. 
hKitt’s§ furnishes another instance. <A 
number of the young men go to the United 
States each year to work as waiters in the 
large hotels at Saratoga and other water- 
ing places, returning after the season is 
over to spend their money among’ their 
relatives and friends. Their stories and 
fine ways and tine clothes excite in their 
compiwnions ambition to do likewise, and 
this travel is in consequence growing 
yearly. This restlessness of the negroes 
and readiness to seize any opportunity for 
improvement some years ago resulted in a 
scarcity of labor that sent wages up to an 
unprecedented heizlt. In 1869 there was 
a demand in the Bolivian gold diggings 
for Jaborers. Many plantation negroes 
(noticably from Grenada) went there, and 
such were the wages paid that many of 
them were able to save suflicient to come 
back to the islands in a few years and pur- 
chase small pieces of tilluble land. Their 
absence caused an increase in the wages 
which the remaining laborers were able to 
demand. But planters, like our protecied 
monopolists, though getting immense 
profits themselves, were unwilling to pay 
any more wages to their luiborers und they 
imported cheaper foreign labor. Grenada 
planters sent to India and obtained four 
or five thousand coolies to work under in- 
dentures of five years duration, Their 
wages were a shilling (twenty-four cents) 
aday. If atthe expiration of their +erm 
they engaged to work five years 1. re 
they received a bouuty of £10. To cver 
the expense of providing hospitals and 
similar institutions specially. for these 
coolies Grenada in 1875 obtained a loan of 
£30,000 from England, paying it off by 
levying an export tax on sugar, cocoa and 
rum. 

It appears from this that wages in the 
West Indies are little higher than wages 
in the East Indies, else coolies would con- 
tinue to come. The wages of cane cutters 
average, for men, twenty or twenty-four 
cents, and women, sixteen cents. Women 
in many places are found doing hard 
manual labor side by side with men. In 
Antiqua they sweep the streets, and in one 
of the other islands they carry coal in 
baskets on their heads to the ships. But 
if it is cheap such labor is not efficient. 
Six or eight New York farm hands would 
do as ancl: if not more, than a large 
gang of these negroes working around. a 
sugar mill. If their wages were higher 
they could accomplish more. But the 
white man cannot endure the constant 
and intense heat of the sun, and for this 
reason the blacks have the field to them- 
selves. 

As may be suppose, there can be no 
high living on a shilling a day. The 
negroes’ food consists for the most part of 
fruits, yams and a kind of flour wafer. In 
the sugar cane season they drink quan- 
tities of the cane juice. They now and 
again eat fish not the nicest, and even 
whale meat, cooked in its own stale and 
rancid oil, is eaten with seeming relish. 
a the markets women sit around with 


their products upon the ground before 
them, and the negro purchasers buy @ 
penny’s worth of charcoal here, and a half 
penny’s ‘worth of fruit at another place, 
andsoon. The whole stock of some of 
these women is so scanty that it could be 
purchased for a few cents. 

The negroes live in small wooden 
shanties, perlaps ten by twenty feet, one 
story high, and divided into two rooms. 
Very few of these shanties are painted. 
They appear to be in the last stages of 
decay and ruin, as if a good wind would 
blow them down. Their wretcheduess is 
relieved, however, by grasses and shrubs 
growing wild around them, by brilliantly 
colored vines climbing up their sides, or 


‘by broad banana leaves bowing over their 


roofs. Save the shops, merchants houses 
and public buildings, there is little else to 
be seen in these island villages than these 
wretched sheds. Only the exceptional 
planter graces the place with his presence. 
He generally prefers to spend his income 
in England and leaves au overseer or agent 
to keep his laborers to their task. Upthe 
street lives the governor. Heis some favored 
pet of royalty or cousin of privilege in the 
old country for whom a soft berth had to 
be found. As a governor he is of no more 
practical use than a figurehead is to a ship. 
He has under him enough officials and 
clerks to conduct the necessary work of 
the government several times over. He 
is there to be taken care of. He enjoysa 
fine house, eats und drinks the best the 
land can produce, keeps open house for all 
travelers of note and does his best to en- 
tertain those hard worked slaves of duty, 
the bedecked and bespangled officers of 
her majesty’s squadron. In Trinidad the 
governor lives in one of the finest man- 
sions in the Windward islands. About it 
is a beautiful garden, and on the lawn, be- 
side the house, glisten brass field guns. 
For accepting all this he condescends to 
draw a salary of $30,000 a year. His juris- 
diction does not extend beyond the island 
of Trinidad, which contains only 103,000 
souls, 

In the meantime the question of poor 
relief stands like a spectre at the feast. 
“How to relieve the poor effectually with- 
out encouraging idleness,” is the problem 
agitating the minds of people in Barba- 
does, who do not or will not see that the 
chief reason why there are any “poor” is 
because the workers ure permitted to re- 
tain ohly a small portion of what their la- 
bor draws forth from the storehouse of 
nature. ‘The poo.”’-have to work for a 
mere pittance and live along from hand 
to mouth. When they get old or fall ill, 
they become an extra weight on their 
relatives and.friends or are compelled to 
seek the almshouse. But: though the 
almshouse is despised by the poor people, 
it should not be. There is good reason 
why even the young and strong in limb 
might seek this place, for once there, all 
sense of respousibility and care are re- 
relieved. Not only is a safe and whole- 
some shelter provided, but better and 
more nutritious food is supplied than the 
ordinary family can possibly afford to buy. 


Id the parish which embraces Bridgetown, | 


the largest town in the island of Barbua- 
does, there is an almshouse which is fit- 
tingly called a “palatial residence” when 
compared with the negro shanties. It 
contains three hundred inmates who 
are acknowledged by tlie officials to be 
provided with more good things, and are 
much better off than the average man and 
woman who have to provide for them- 
selves by working on the plantations. One 
old widowed woman has been there nine- 
teen years. She is not dependent upon 
the institution for her support, as she 
more than pays for her keeping by the 
use of her needle, but her companions 
having died, she is afraid to go out into 
the world again, and so remains in the 
shelter of the almshouse. 


But achange must soon come in the 


West Indies. Schools and travel are fill- 
ing the blacks wth aspirations, and the 
day of the white man’s supremacy is fast 
closing. Everywhere colored men are ris- 
ing to the top. They are found in stations 
of responsibility and influence and here 
and there individuals have accumulated 
lurge weulth und own more than one 
estate. But unless the new regime brings 
with it radical changes in social govern- 
ment service to whites will be changed 
for a more grinding and degrading service 
to blacks, and the black man will find in 
the black master a tyrant lacking those 
qualities with which his awe of and habit- 
ual deference to the white master have 
caused his imugination to clothe the latter. 
But if they shall follow the star of the 
new hope rising over the civilized world; 
if they shall acknowledge the equal 
rights of all men to those materials of 
nature which all must use, but which are 
now permitted to be called the private 
property of a few, they will obliterate the 
spectacle of riches and privilege side by 
side with poverty and degradation; will 


find. sufficient food and raiment for the. 


needs of all and make of those islands, so 

favored by nature, a realization of man’s 

fond dreams—an earthly paradise. - 
HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


What Absolate Free Trade Means. 
Hemstead, Tex., Advance Guard. 


The adoption of the single tax means abso- 
lute free trade. Free trade means taking 
neurly fifty per cent from the expenses of the 
consumer. So if a farmer purchases $500 
ver Vear and pays taxes on his improved 
arm, say, $30 per year, of which one-half is 
on improveineuts, the adoption of the single 
tax would most probably reduce his tuxes 
one-third, as only the rental value of his 
land would be assessed. The abolition of di- 
rect taxes would save him nearly half bis 
outlay for supplies during the year, and he 
would find himself able to indulge in some of 
the luxuries of life from the amount thus 
kept back from the pouches of monopoly. 
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No. 52. “The Case Plainly Stated.” (Swedish). HF. 
Ring. 8 pages. 
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GERMAN TRACTS. 
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oNo. 43.. “Socialism—Its Truth and Its. Error.” Henry, 
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Four-pare acces copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 
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bank. 


@ur American Barens. 
Thomes Dunn Eoglisa. 
(Qu the banks of the Rhina, the bold barca of 
old 
Vike a spider exwebbded, sat alert in his bold; 
And when burgher in tunic, or clerk in his 


gown, 
Jogged along on the highway to abbey or 
to 


Wii. 
Impartial to 211 who were able to pay, 
Down be swept with his stout men-at-arms on 
bis prey; 
Gome parted with silvey some parted with 
wold, 


But all paid their toll to the baron of old. 


To the Emperor Conrad, who sai on the 
throne, 

Came burgher and priest with a pitiful moan. 

Conrad heard with knit brows and with evi- 
dent ire, 

And cried: “The fou! robber is playing with 
fire. 

Good knightsaud brave vassals the felon shall 
know 

‘That law bears alike on the hich and the low.” 

And widely the justice of Conrad was praised 

When the baron was hanged and his castle 
was razed. 


Now we havea baron who plays the same 
game— 

Wis methods may dier, his ends are the 
eanle; 

Poor pzy tothe swart, toiling miner he deals; 

With bigh prices the store of consumers he 
steals; 

He rends them asunder at wil] or in whim; 

The beggar and bond holder both must pay 
toll 

Tyo swell the fat purse of the Baron of Coal. 


¥s justice a farce, and are laws but a jest, 
Aud courts ouly act at the baron’s behest? 
Aad have we no Conrad, no monarch, whose 
sword 
Can seach in his stronghold this baron ab- 
horred! 
Sh, yes! in the People. Quce roused for the 
right, 
They are potent these cogging forestallers to 
smite, 
And woe to the wretches who waken their irc— 
Coal Baron, beware! you are playing with tire! 


A BLUNDERING ECONOMIST 


The Rev. Mr. Jasper, the colored 
preacher who obtained notoriety some 
years ago by insisting that “the sun do 
move,” could doubtless construct a theory 
of astronomy that would be satisfactory to 
his Virginia brethren so long as their 


knowledge was restricled to their own, 


observation. Lf, however, the children of 
these people went to school, tlcy would, 
without any special instruction in astron- 
omy, soon begin to iearn things that 
would lead them into great coufusion of 
thought so long as the Jasperian theory ob- 
secured in their minds the great central 
truth of our solar system. Such con- 
fusion of thoucht did exist among cther- 
wise learned men so long as the truth ex- 
pounded by Copernicus and Galileo was 
denied. 

A similar resistance to demonstrated 
truth is the cause of the most of the con- 


fusion existing in the minds of thcse whe | 


mre now engazed in the study of the great 
social question cf our day. Men twist 
the truth, exoggerate the importance of 
some facts andignere others in attempts 
to solve a problem that they ‘persistently 
refuse to understand. The supreme ques- 
ticn of the hour in this comparatively 
mew country is, how shall men willing to 
work be continuously certain of an op- 
portunity to make a living, and somethiug 
more than a living if they choose to do so? 
The most conservative writers admit that 
the natural resources of this country are 
ample to provide a good living for a thou- 
sand millions of industrious people, and 
ali see that with probabiv not more than 
sixty millions many men earnestly desir- 
ing to Work are shut out from all oppor- 
tunity todeso. The problem is not, how 
ehall existing wealth—-cevea that dishon- 
estly acquired—be divided, but how shal! 
matural resources be opened to labor, so 
that hereafter no man shall be deprived of 
the opportunity to work, nor denied the 
possession of the wealth created by his 
dabor? 

it must he clear to the dullest mind that 
if this problem is solved, the free exchange 
of products will give abundance to all, 
and thut the greater the product the 
greater will be the seneral welfare and 
the better the condition of each individual. 
But What iaust wethink of a man who, 
ignoring the real question at issue, at- 
_ &#empts to discuss the labor problem with- 
. outse much as consideringsthe opportu- 

aitics for the access of labor to that on 
_ which alone it can be exerted in order to 
 meeoniplish any results? Yet this just 
what some one claiming to be a foreman 
an the buildimg trade does in a little book 
recently issued by the Harpers.(1) 

This writer sees clearly that there is no 
mecessery antagonism between labor and 
_ «apital, and deprecuies the aititude of or- 
— ganized labor toward the employing class. 
_#fe claims to be a supericr workman who 

realizes from fifty to oue hundred per cent 
more from wages at the end of each year 
than most ci his fellow workmen; and he 
gays that he has monev in the savings 
He is, ju short, ore of the coin- 
paratively few who have done fairly weil 
under existing conditions, and he is natur- 
zlly betier satisiied with those conditions 
then the great mass of wage carers. 
This fact does not at all disqualify him 
from a discussion of the labor problem, 
but it Goes deprive him of any special 
right to spealz as the representative of the 
vast body of workingmen who cannci at- 
iain to the advantages he enjoys by rea- 
son of his superior ability. The very fact 
that such a man pvses as a working mun 
while he differs from tne mass of waze 
earners aS much in svipathy asin con- 
dition, accounts for the disposition that he 
Jaments on the part of the mass of work- 
men to look with suspicion on the more 
prosperous among them. 

This foreman, for instance, deprecates the 
complaint acainst Commodore Vanderbilt 
for amassing a hundred millions of dollars, 
and says: “Now plcase remember that 
Commodore Vanderbilt was one of us, a 
workingman, . . . He enjoyed no 
rights or privileges which are not possessed 
by you and me, and we may become Van- 
derbilts ourselves if we lave the brains, 

ed ssn dew Yorks liarper & Brot- 
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the endurance and the courage to do what 
he did.” Then he descants on the advan- 
tages derived by labor from the enterprise 
of justsuch men. Now this may be the 
expression of a proper ambition on the 
part of a man who proposes as ne2"ly us 
he can to gain the advantage won by Van- 
derbilt over his fellow men, but it is not a 
discussion cf the problem of how to secure 
safety and comfort to the many. It is, on 
the contrary, a declaration that what con- 
cerns the writer is not the amelioration of 
the condition of wage earners, but how he 
and other bright men can most surely get 
from among them. 

His definition of riches shows how 
thorougily this ambitious foreman is com- 
mitted to the rule of “every one for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.” He 
declares that those only are deemed rich 
who are richer than the majority, and that 
“if every one in a given country were to be 
a millionaire, he would not be considered a 
rich man, and only those few would be so 
considered who were greatly richer than 
their neighbors.” It is perfectly clear that 
this writer has no conception of what real 
wealth consists in, for if every man ina 
country had a million dollars’ worth of real 
wealth, the product of the application of 
Inbor to natural resources and available 
for the common wants of nian, vl the 
peopie would be rich and they could live 
without the necessity of any other labor 
than that required for culinary operations 
and a limited cxchange of commodities. 

Of course no community ever could ac- 
quire this much of real wealth, for this 
earth is so coustructed that most of those 
things that are required to meet the wants 
of mankind must be produced from year 
to year, and can only be preserved for a 
moderate period of time. Neither does 
any man now possess millions of dollars 
ot actual wealth. Investigate the fortune 
of a Vanderbilt and comparatively little of 
it will be found to consist of those things 
needed to satisfy human wants or to 
gratify human tastes, bus the bulk of it 
will consist of papers authorizing the pos- 
sessur to levy taxes on land or cominerce. 
The foreman is right In s.iying that it is 


useless to abuse the Vanderbilts for mak- 


ing the most of the opportunities we give 
them, but he is stupid when he fails ta see 
that itis not in the interest of the many 
to leave such opportunities open to the 
sharp or unscrupulous. 

In his presentation of what he calis facts 
the foreman is hardly more fortunate. It 
must be remembered that he professes to 
be writing of the condition of the ordinary 
Workingmar; yet speaking for the im- 
migrants, he says: “Our poverty. our 
budge of servitude, our political impotence, 
our class degradation, seem to have drop- 
ped in the ocean before we landed.” Let 
this foreman go to the polls ina tenement 
house district next election day and see 
for himself how much of truth there 
is in even the most plausibly sounding 
portion of this statement. Again, referring 
to the results of improvidence, this re- 
markable laborer says that “the laborer 
who is in debt buys his coal by the pailfull 
ov bv the Limdred pounds, and pays for it 
at-the rate ef ten dollars the ton. The 

i2n who lives from hand to mouth buys a 
half or a quarter of aton, as needed from 
mionth to month, and pays for it an 
average price of five and a half dollars the 
ton, while the man who has the capital 
lays his vears’ supply in eariy in the sum- 
mer months when coal is sold for four and 
a half dollars the ton.” This is a portion 
of an argument that laboring men ought 
to save up so as to always have some 
capital, and sugvests a doubt as to the 
kind ef workingman this workingman who 
strites so glibly realiv is. Who that knows 
anything at all of the ordinary conditions 
of hfe among workinymen in New York 
does not knowasa fact that not one in 
five hundred of them could afford to hire 
space sufficient for storage of a whoie 
year's supply ef coal? 

And yet in some respects the book is ex- 
eellent. It clearly shows the folly of the 
delusion that a protective tariff! does any- 
thing for the benefit of the wage earner, 
and it even more Jucidly explains the 
fundamental error that underlies trades 
unionisin as a remedy for the evils of 
which labor justly complains. The in- 
iquity of the system that permits stock 
wetering and other fraudulent devices of 
speculators is poiuted out. and there is a 
partial assertion of the government's duty 
in dealing with the corporations it cre- 
ates and to which it delezates its power of 
eminent domain. On this subject a nice 
question is raised as to whether land ac- 
guired by @ private corporation which 
derives a revenue therefrom can be con- 
sidered as so far devoted to a public use as 
to justify the ceding of the right of emi- 
nent domain to such @ corporaticn. 

Here and there throughout the book 
are sound sentimenis of truth, such as 
these: 

Four dollars a day wages means nothing 
more than an order upon the world’s coin- 
inudities of a certain quantity ard quality of 
supplies. 

The total production of all labor is its re- 
ward. 

The reason why American workmen live 
better than those of other countries is not 
owing to high wages, as 1s popularly be- 
heved, but to the abundance of land, the rica 
soil, the universal use of labor saving 
machines and superior tools, cheap trans- 
portation, and finally, to the fact that almost 
all men wori. 

If we were not accustomed to it, it would 
seem astonishing that any one capable of 
writing the last sentence quoted should 
fail to see that thea way to enable men to 
live still better in this couniry is to give 
them easier access to our abundant land, 
cheapen transportation, and set an even 
larger proportion of our people to work. 
Yet this astonishing workinan really does 
faii to see this and is capable of saying: 

We must come to the corclusion, therefore, 
that our wages are worth more in proportion 
as other laborers’ wages are worth less. 
When we want flour we are interested that 
farm laborers aud millers should be paid low 
wages. When they want to hire or build 
houses they are interested that (if we are ma- 
sons, carpenters or stone cutters) our wages 
should be low. 

This is the wretched position to which 
this foreman’s blindness to the value and 
Importance of natural opportunities brings 
him. He is simply horribly wrong. As 
he says, “the total production of all tabor 
is its reward.” What the mechanic wanis 


to ingure to him this rpward is not that 


other labor shall be cheated out of a por- 
tion of its reward, but that all labor shall 
have such free access to natural opportu- 
nities that it may at any time it chooses 
earn full natural wages without the inter- 
vention of any employer. When that 
time shall come every employer of labor 
will, as 3 mere matter of course, pay to 
his employes the full product of their la- 
bor, and will receive as his own reward 
such additional product as may be due to 
the use of his capital and the exertion of 
his talents as a captain of industry. 

If this foreman who thus instructs 
laborers how to get big wages by compell- 
ing other laborers to content themselves 
with low wages will visit the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor on Staten island, he can there 
learn an object lesson in political economy 
which may induce him to get out a revised 
edition of his book. He will find in the 
Sailors’ Suug Harbor a well developed in- 
dustry of basket making carried on by 
the ininates of the institution. 
man is not only free to make bas- 
kets on his own account, but can do so 
without difficulty, as the materials and 
tools are withiu the reach of every one, 
and a ready market is to be found in the 
great bazar stores of New York and among 
individual customers. Yet, certain of the 
old siilors, whose skill in buying material 
and selling products is greater thar their 
skill in making baskets, iind it profitable 
to hire their fellows to make baskets 
for them, which they carry to New York 
and sell, And the wages of these hired 
basket makers are fixed, not by competi- 
tion among laborers jostling each other in 
the market place, and spurred by the 
knowledge that if no master will hire 
them, they must stand idle, but by what a 
mun can earn who works at basket mak- 
iag on his own account, the wages paid 
being always a trifle in excess of what the 
individual worker can earn by himself. A 
captain of industry in the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor does not find it necessary that 
those who work for him should make less 
in order that he may make more. By ap- 
piying his special ability for buying and 
selling, he increases the total product of 
hasket work, and takes as his share, not 
the whole of that increase, but only his 
just proportion of it. 

The solution of the labor problem is not 
to be found in the cut throat competition 
that now exists between laborers denied 
the full opportunity for producing, but in 
the removal of ali barriers to production 
or exchange. If laborers who write books 
cannot see a truth so pliuin, is it any won- 
der that those who toil and whose anxiety 
leaves them little time for thorght become 
the prey of the demagogues whose evil lead- 
ership this foreman criticises? 

Wx. T. CROASDALE, 


LONDON SLUMS. 


A Sunday Morning's Picture in the Seven 


Dials. 
London Echo. 


If one wants to realize the real sharpness of 
contrasts in London, where horrible slums 
are side by side with wealthy squares, and 


where the beggar and the millionaire.tread } 


the same pavements, one cannot sce it better 
than by walking a very few steps from the 
well dressed, middle class decorum assem- 
bled in St. George's church, Bloomsbury, or 
the fine drawn intellectualisms of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke at Bedford@chapel, int- Seven 
Dials, on any Sunday morning. Itis really a 
matter of some difficulty to pass aiong Neal 
street or Little Earl street, so crowded is the 
whole roadway with costermongers and 
Cheap Jack’s barrows. Every one of the 
littie poverty stricken, grimy shops is open, 
and the whole scene is more busy than it is on 
any other day of the week. The sight is one 
to freeze the heart of a strict sabbatarian, 
but, more than that, it is a truly dreadful 
picture of the real cendition of lifein west 
eemral London. I stood for some time 
in the doorway of cne of the sicken- 
ingly odoriferous butcher shops, where 
loathsome scrap: and trimmings of bone, 
fat, and skin were sold at twopence a pound. 

A tail, gaunt woman came and looked them 
over; but the butcher said, ‘No picking; yer 
‘takes as they comes’ with them, missus!” 
“Well,” she answered, “then yer might let 
me have two pcunds for “threepence half- 
penny.” “Can't,” was the: vender’s prompt 
and laconic reply, and the woman turned 
away; but she stood by the barrow of a po- 
tato dealer till his back was turned, and 
furtively appropriated first one, and then 
another of his tubers. She then retreated 
swiftl,, but the “coster” Knew, not _of his 
loss. 1 8 

Not only were the evidences of poverty 
scmething appalling in this Sunday fair, but 
the looks of utter degradation of soul and 
body in the majority were truly iamentable. 
aAugry words, aud an occasional blow even, 
occured; but that terrible apathy end sullen 
indifference to all but the immediate object 
iu View spoke volumes on the lives they lived. 
Young inen in dirt and rags; girls who had 
jost the feminine pride or vanity which leads 
them to bestow a thought upon their personal 
appearance; strong middle-aged men whose 
love of: drink was apparent; mothers with 
babies in their arms, but who looked cold and 
careworn enough to be grandmothers, these 
prevauecd in the crowd. And the noise and 
the bustle, the tumult and bargaining, lasts 
till about half-past one, when things resume 
amore weesday-likc tranquillity. But one 
passes out into Shaftesbury avenue and sees 
the conventional and well-to-do going home 
to Sunday dinaers, and one has a grit reali- 
zation that in London more than ans where 
else, “One half of the world knows not bow 
the other half lives.” 


Why They Elected Him. 


New York City.—In Tag Sranxparp of 
March 10 you suggest the expulsion from 
cougress of Deacon White because he put him- 
self forward as the champion of the Pacific 
railroad frauds and manipulates its bonds in 
Wall street at the same time. 

Now Deacon White’s constituents elected 
him to congress because he was the owner of 
millions of dollars. They knew that ia the 
very nature of things he can have but little 
mental or moral identity but that wiich bas 
been gained by manipuiation of stocks. If 
they thini at all they must believe that the 
possession of great wealth, or successful stock 
jobbing, is a proof ci the possession of the 
qualities of statesmanship Therefore if he 
were expelled from congress they would im- 
mediately re-elect him, for how can he better 
gain the further support of his constituency 
than by availing himself of the more ex- 
tendcd means they have conferred upon him 
of gainiug more wealth by the trade of stock 
jobbing! He is doing only that for which 
they will most admire him in the future, get- 
ting more millions ig q@ more rapid manner 


thay he did before, | ONLY 4 VOrRR 


Every 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“What has become of ‘Publisher's 
Notes?” asks a correspondent who sends 
us, all the way from California, one of 
those pleasant, chaity letters that once in 
awhile find their way to the publisher's 
desk—a letter in wnich advice, and sym- 
pathy, an@ congratulation, and criticism 
are pleasantly blended—in which THE 
STANDARD is deftly taken to pieces and the 
different parts of it examined one by one, 
with a word of commendation here, a 
suggestion for improvement there, a 
cautious hint at superfluity in another 
place: 

What has become of “Publisher’s Notes” 
Is the publ'sher sick or tired, or what is the 
matter avith him’ I[ used to think it one of 
the most interesting features of the paper, 
and never failed to turn to it as soon us I bad 
finished reading Mr. Gecorge’s article. Do 
sta:t it going again, and give the readeis or 


. THE STaNDARD a chance to let one another 


know what they are doing. 

A letter like this deserves an answer— 
all tne more because it isonly one out ofa 
number that the publisher has received 
lately, all voicing the same inquiry—all of 
them asking, with one accord, “What's the 
matter with the ‘Publisher’s Notes?” 

Well, good friends, the question is very 
easily answered. The ‘‘Publisher’s Notes” 
were discontinued because the publisher 
in his medesty thought they hud been 
continued about long enough. It seenied 
to him that after telling you week after 
week, for six months or more, of the duty 
you owed to the cause and the work you 
might do for THE STanparp, of what 
Browa, and Jones, und Robinson were 
doing to increase its circulation, of the 
good words that were being sent to us 
about it from all over the world, you must 
be just a little tired of the constant reitera- 
tion, and rather lounging for a rest. ‘There 
is an old Freach prover’ to the effect chat 
partridge—or suppose we say quail on 
toast—every day pulls on the appetite. 
And whiie the publisher doesn’t mean to 
hint at any analogy between his weekly 
discourses ard the bird in which epicures 
delight, still the principle is the same. 

However, since many of THE STANDARD 
readers have been gocd enough to express 
a wish that the Notes should be continued, 
continued they shall be accordingly. Only, 
good friends, bear one thing in mind: If 
you want the publisher to talk to you you 
must talk to him in return. If he is to 
suggest to you what you can do to help 
along THE STANDARD and the cause THE 
STANDARD chanipions, you, on your side, 
must let him know what you are doing. 
There is nos one of you who cannot tell 
something interesting about the progress 
of the movement in his neighborhood— 
something that will encourage others in 
thei: labors and make them strive to 
emulate his work, And when you come 
to see in print the story of what you your- 
self have done, it will astonish vou to find 
how many new ideas the reading of the 
record of your own work will give you. 


Braprorn, Pa.—At our meeting last night 
our club yeicd to send you $24.45, for which 
please send us books and tracts as per list in- 
elcsed. Our meeting last night was the best 
we ever had. We had been dragging along 
for some time with slim attendance. Of 
course we were all sound financially, but 
were net making rapid headway. So one 
day last week I took the thoucht that I would 
invite Mr. J. M. McClure, a leading lawyer 
here, who I knew was opposed to us on the 
single tax, tocome and debate with us. He 
was pleased with the proposal, and last nicht 
he was at our meeting. And of all our meet- 
ings, last night's was by far the most interest- 
ing. We feel now that our success is as- 
sured, for no doubt other prominent men will 
be ambitious to eress swords with us, and we 
are Willing that they shouid. Our club is well 
up on the Georgean system, and they re- 
sponded to Mr. McClure’s objections promptly. 

B. J. Brrxey. 


Your club is to be congratulated, friend 
Birney. Yon have discovered the secret 
of the Socratic method of argument. 
Make your adversaries confute themselves 
in trying to persuade you. Ask them for 
explanations. Invite them to point out 
your foolishness to you. It is the beauty 
of the truth we are striviag to enforce, 
that no matter how much @ man may hate 
it and affect to despise it, if he can only 
be brought to look at it—and the man 
who tries to controvert it must look at it— 
he cannot help acknowledging its merits. 
The most earnest friends of the single tax 
to-day are the men whose object in first 
examining it was to find the weak points 
in it. 

PASADENA, Cal.—I send by this mail a few 
more names fer your paper, and should have 
got still more, but the past winter has been 
very dull here, and our people are out of 
money. Still this is u good thing in some 
ways, as if sets mauy to thinking who wen’t 
try to think as long as times ure fair, Tsend 
also for a few more tracts. I distributed 
quite a number last winter, and every few 
days I sce some one who has read them, and 
wants to know more about the matter. I 
tuke every opportunity to talk up our princi- 
ples, in season and cut of seuson. It 
is strange how rany-I find who 
never heard of them. I fvel guilty when 
I think how httle Lheve done to help the 
cause along, for if seems to me an imperative 
duty for ever one that sces the Jight to do ill 
in his power to make others seo it. There are 
a great many who thoroughly believe in geod 
priuciples, and if they could be stirred up 
and got at work tkcre :vould be no trouble 
about carrying our points. I am‘ confident 
that the time will come, perhaps sooner than 
most of us think. 

It seems as if on God and your principles 
rested the only hope of freedom for the work- 
ing. people, not only of this country but of the 
world. Ithink your idea as to a campaign 
correct, and am very sorry to see so much 
over zealous opposition. L. A. HILL 

Corpus CuHRisStr, Tex.—-For inclosed re- 
mittance send me six copies of “Progressarnd 
Poverty” for six persons whom I have per- 
suaded to read what you really advocata. 
Also send THE STANDARD for three months to 
the foliowing addresses. . . . Thope to be 
able to send again soon. This is an out of the 
way place, but one which may ia the course 
of time become a great seaport. Ihave had 
ahard time working this matter up amonz 
the shop men, and had the promises of several 
more, but owing to a change in the shop 
officials they are expecting to have to leave 
and are hoarding their nickels. If they stay 


they shall not be left in ignorance if Tecan 


help it. J.J. Macrare, 
Cruntox, Ill.—I writs to tell you that Iam 

still living, with the single tax banner still 

waving frem the majamast. Like mapy of 


our friends I am almost as poor as @ “muzzled 
dog in a pie house.” Grit is my principal 
stock in trade, as a goodly number cat testify. 
I get Tue StanDakD regularly from our news 
agent. There are a few copies sold here, but 
not as many as should be. Although a free 
trader und single tax man, he appears to be 
afraid to press matters thinking perhaps it 
willinjure his business, 

Inclosed find postal note, for which send 
me 2 copy of “Protection or Free Trade” 
and tracts as per list herewith. 

Joun M. PARKER. 

The space at the pnblisher’s disposal is 
limited this week, and these are conse- 
quently all the letters that he can lay be- 
fore you. But even these few are inter- 
esting, not only in themselves, but as 
types or samples of Tue STANDARD’S cor- 
respondence. The cause is moving On. 
The banner of the new crusade is pressing 
forward. Sometimes faster, sometimes 
slower, but moving always. Not in our 
own country only—not alone in every 
state and territory of the United States— 
but all over the world, from Europe to 
distant Australia, are men whose hearts 
are filled with longing for the good time 
coming, whose hands are never weary of 
working for the good cause that they 
know must surely triumph in the end. 


And you yourself? What is it you are 
doing for justice? Is our final victory be- 


ing brought any nearer by any eifort of | 


ncighbors know you as 

Have they heard from 
you about Tae Sranparp? Have you 
made any effort to bring them to your 
side? Tinese are questions you will do well 
to ask yourself and insist upon a truthful 
answer frora your own consciousness. 


yours? Do your 
a single tax man? 


There are three plain, straightforward 
ways in which you can help along the 
cause—by securing new subscribers to 
THE STANDARD; by sending the paper, on 
the recruit subscription system, *o people 
whom you know, and by contributing to 
the recruiting fund, which enables us to 
supply literature to those who otherwise 
would not receive it. In one of these 
ways everybody can do something—many 
can utilize all three. 


These are our terms for THE STANDARD: 


One subscription, one year, « « « e 

One subscription, six months, . « « e 

One subscription, three months, » « e 
Three or more subscriptions: 


One vear, each, . « « « «© e © @ @ 
Six months, each, »« » © «© © «© @ « 
Three montus, each, 2. © © © 8 8 8 


After the first club of three has beer sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the sume reduced rates. 


Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs, to different ad- 
dresses at fiftcen cents each. 


The contributions to the recruiting fund 
since the last published acknowledgement 


have been: 

A. S. Garrett, Howells, Arizona’ Ter.....cecsceseee SL 
Georwean, NOW York.....cccecccccecccsssccesccsece 
“AINMED, “AL MCL, 7AIMIMEL 2. cece eee sew remcceeccccce 
GeorzZean, City... cc cccccvecccen coctercnncccccscce 


w 


de o BBe eter ec rece sees PCT HOD ee PEPeTorsreBieeeserrr+e 
Peles Bradford, Damascus, Me...... ecccecesceene . 
BE Bice vicwieibewsiees cesses ce seeaenies © esienewaaie (eGais biased e 
RR. W. Jones, Brooklyn, X. ¥..... ene Sebcedecdesevsa 
James Perry, BrooklyD. ole ecceerconcescecwaesinece 
Soloman Joseph.. : ; 

William Mahoney, Kansas City, Mo....... Seeccese 
George W. Wood, Foplar Creek, Montana.......2 
MeBarry, Georgetown, Minn... ccc. ccccetcceewesee 
Richard Vight, Vienna, Austria. ..cscccssccencenses 


rar 


Shine wne eS a 
ERSSESRSSSERSHS 


Previously ACKNOW]CUSEM. ..cecesseceeevessonconen s@yiM60 


Total to date 


ade dvde si sceltaliiassecceseaen 4 


—_— —o 


The Unity Circle Entertaininent. 

The second entertainment of the Unity 
circle was given on Monday evening at 
Masonic temple. Although heavy rain fell 
during the evening the attendance was fair. 
Under the direction of Mr. A. Fermin a very 
interesting programme, consisting of instru- 


mental and vocal musical selections and of | 


recitations was rendered, The entertainment 
elosed witha laughable little play entitled 
“Tui Pon Parle Francais,” in which the partici- 
pants conducted themselves very creditably. 


=e = 


ys AGATHA MUNIER IS NOW 

forming classes for instruction fin vocal sight 
reading for ladies and gentlemcnh, as well as in soio 
singing in ali its branches, and in elocution, For 
terms, etc., address MISS MUNIER, 22 East Thirty. 


second street, Nc.v York, 


{ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $2, 
“C$ NOILGIUOSTAS TWANNY 


The RAILWAY NEWS 1s a monthly journal which 
discusses ali the railway problems acd specially under- 
tales the protection of all railway employes, 

Mechanical ana technical articles by teading experts. 

ibis journal notes all industsial advance and is in 
sympathy with its progress. Offices, 4 Broadway, 
New Yoru 
a a oF 

R. WGLYNN,. POWDERLY. HENRY 
: GEORGE, Pentecost. 4 Cahine* Photos, 25 cents. 
cGiLL, 34 Henry street, New York city. 


IN ORICES . 

pa Znose whe delieve that the public revenues 

should be raised by a single and direct tax unor rela 

tive land values, aod who fuvor the holding of a Na- 

tional Conference, are requested to send acidress im- 

mediately to SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


PRINTING. 


a Na 


— 


Ces CV-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld) 
i and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 


m4 


» 


DESIGNS 5 
) TONE 2s BEAUTIFUL Tinisys 


r GRACEUL 


eae CONGREGATION. 


REY, HUGH O. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER 


MASONIC HALL, 
Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street. 


een 


SERVICES, 
Sunday Morning, 11 o’clock.\ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50. 


Samples and self-measuring chart [mailed on applica 
tioa by stating price and, as inear, as’ possible design: 4 
desired. 


BRAHAM’S; 


212 BOWERY, NEW YORE ClTy. 


ch 


hat tells the 
TRUTH. 


Fully eqral for Accuracy, Dura- Bees 
bility, Anpearance and Sez- & 
vice, to any S75. Watch. : 

Philade!phia’s building associations 
have done much toward building it Byrd 
up and making it the city of homes. By 
Thesame system of co-operation fir 
carefullyandeconomically managed, hog: 
kas builtup The Keystone Watch fet 
Club Co., until they are now selling Garey 
more Watches to consumers than ff 
a!! others combined. They nandle Rij 
only the aS 
Keystone Dust-proof Watch ie 
which is deservedly regarced as the bw 


crown and climax of Peansylvania’s ie 
manufactures. This Watch contains 


re rae = 


ed throughout with genu- eee 
\ inerubies. Patent Stem BES 
YWind and Set, strong- 
fest and simplest. Sold if 
through authorized agents ifr py 
woo. Eitherallcash |S 
down cr $1.ce ner It 
week, There can 
be no disappoint- 
mentin this system. 
W@W An active, .cHabie 
Agent Wanted 
to represent us in 
every city and 
town. Write for 
fall particulars. 


We TheKeystoneWatch Club Cows 
eo? 920 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA, 


Eueyamuncas—Ary Commercial Asency. 


Canned Gcod 
WITH THIS STAMP re 


THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


gaa Free from 
Poison, 
&HO ART MACE BY 
ORCANIZED Laror. 


Be KH " 
ny ¥r A a te 


ae Soe 
GUaCS WHE FAILS. 


AB.ES. 
SARE OUENGTE RA 

urvsatest offer wow's your time 
te get orders for our celebrated 

"Teas, Coffees cnd Bakin 

Powder, and sec ures beantil 
Gaid Band or Mesa Rose China 
Sod: aoa Toa Set, Vinnar St. Gold Band 
Moas Rose Toilet Set, psu co Lamp, Caster, oF 

Vebster's Dictioneryv. For particulars iiddress 

WHE GEEAT SUERICAN TEA CO, \ 
P. G. Box 389. Sland 33 Vesey St., New York, 


LLENDORE’S 


NEVRODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure fer Toothache, Headache and New 
ralghn 2eeats., Central depot, 204 £. Mth st, No ¥ . 


OLLAND'S . 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
155 Fourth avenue, . 


Bet. 13th and Mth sts 


A ere BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT? 
for James Means’ f2and $4 shoes. 26 BOWERY: 
hear Prince street. 


Cane B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


os0 Third avenue, cor. 1th street, 
New. York. Rane 
Cilidren’s Photegraphs. by instantaneous. process @. 
specialty. . me : 


FINBE SINGLE TAX. : 
iL Special editions of ready-printed newspapers con 

taining current Sie Tax. reading: matter... Al re 
low prices. UNION PHENTING CO.) 13: Vandews 
streer, New York. on 


papers 
2 
eae is 


Clee BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, _ 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


Ghbaisesace Oo 


2.55 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. A 
a , 


vr 


NUPFACTURE 


LID (CNSTRECTION x 








